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THE PRESIDENTS PAGE 


By B. C. Hilbert, President 








On this page in the June issue I wrote 
of the urgent need to become involved 
politically, collectively and as individuals. 
As this will reach our members shortly 
before Election Day, I am led to write 
in a similar vein. 

For the working men and women of 
America, the 1980 Presidential and Con- 
gressional elections must surely be con- 
sidered as the most important in nearly 
fifty years. 


The Great Depression was the culmi- 
nation of many years of control of our 
government by hard-line conservative Re- 
publicans. In 1932 Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
with the strong support of organized 
labor, was swept into office along with a 
Democratic majority in Congress. Almost 
immediately there began national legis- 
lative changes that resulted in jobs and 
significant economic and social benefits 
for the working people, the poor and the 
aged. 

One of the benefits to labor was legis- 
lation that provided workers the right 
to organize free from interference, and 
to bargain collectively with their em- 
ployers. It has been a constant struggle 
to preserve our rights and freedom, and 
the struggle has never been more intense 
than is shaping up in Election Year, 
1980. 

We have all heard too many times 
from too many people that this is a “no 
choice” election insofar as concerns the 
Democrat and the Republican candidates 
for President. Anyone who believes this 
and stays home from the polls on Elec- 
tion Day is likely to wake up on the 
morning of November 5th to a surprise. 
Also, in my opinion any one who feels 
there is really no choice is not very 


smart and most certainly not at all well 
informed! 


President Carter admittedly has so far 
not been able to effectively deal with the 
problem of raging inflation. But he has 
otherwise handled his job well, consider- 
ing the opposing political, idealogical and 
economic forces he’s had to deal with, 
at home and abroad. He has shown him- 
self to be a man with a strong sense of 
awareness and social justice and, while 
the relationship has at times been a bit 
less than cordial, his administration has 
been friendly to organized labor. 

Most important of all, he hasn’t got 
us into any wars! 

Governor Reagan’s main credential for 
the office is based on claims of an out- 
standing performance as governor of 
California for eight years. Not being a 
Californian I’m not competent to make 
any judgment, but it is curious to note 
that the polls so far have Mr. Reagan 
running behind in his home state. 

Nevertheless, Washington is not Sac- 
ramento. I submit that to get an idea 
of what we might expect from a Presi- 
dent Reagan we need only to look at the 
record and the philosophy of the powers 
in the Republican Party who were re- 
sponsible for nailing down the nomina- 
ton. 

Mr. Reagan is committed to the plat- 
form adopted by the Republican National 
Convention, if you haven’t read that 
platform I urge that you do so. A survey 
by CBS News showed that the median 
income of the delegates to the Republi- 
can National Convention was $47,000 
per year, how much concern do you 
believe this Convention had for your 
welfare? If you said “little,” you ans- 
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wered correctly, and it shows in the 
platform! 

Equally important to us on November 
4th is the election of labor’s friends in 
the Senate and the House of Representa- 
tives. Millions of dollars have been raised 
by business interests and various right- 
wing organizations and we can expect 
a veritable media blitz in the closing days 
of the campaign in an attempt to defeat 
those considered “too liberal.” Each of 
you should be familiar with the record 
of your senators and congressmen and 
whether or not it reflects an interest in 
your best interests. 

Get out and vote on Election Day and 
do what you can to make sure that 
everyone around you, family, friends 
and co-workers do likewise! One vote can 
make a difference! 


notable quotes 


Do you think the electric company 
knows something we don’t know? Every 
time you see one of their servicemen, 
he’s carrying a flashlight. 





Robert Orben 


They call it take-home pay, because 
there’s no other place you can afford to 
go with it. 

H. S. Francis 


The person who gets ahead is the one . 


who does more than is necessary — and 
keeps on doing it. 
H. S. Francis 


The trouble with people who talk too 
fast is that they often say something 
they haven’t thought of yet. 

P. S. Randall 


m 


Part ‘of the: American myth is that 
people who are handed the skin of a dead 
sheep at graduation time think that it 
will keep their minds alive forever: 

John M. Brown 
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legal notices 





1980 Dues 


For those who have elected to pay 
their 1980 dues on a quarterly basis, 
dues for the fourth quarter became pay- 
able on Oct. 1, 1980. Fourth quarter 
amounts are: Active, $51.00. Active- 
Extra, $25.50. Associate membership dues 
are payable on an annual basis only, the 
next payment for those already having 
paid their 1980 dues, being due on 
Jan. 1, 1981. 


System dues in the amount established 
by the system committee on each road 
must be added to and accompany the 
national dues. FOR THE SAME DUES 
PAYING PERIOD THE NATIONAL 
DUES ARE PAID. 





Boycott List — Important 


The executive council of the AFL-CIO 
has officially sanctioned the following 
boycotts: 


BEER 


Coors Beer, Golden, Colo. 
Workers Local 366) 


HOME BUILDING PRODUCTS 


(Brewery 


Croft Metals, Inc. makers of aluminum 
and. vinyl doors, windows, bathtub en- 
closures, patio doors, ladders, camper 
products and building specialty products. 
(United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America) 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


J. P. Stevens & Co. — Sheets and pil- 
lowcases, carpets, table linen, hosiery, 
towels, blankets, fabrics. (Amalgamated 
Clothing & Textile Workers Union) 


CIGARETTES & TOBACCO 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co.— pro- 
ducers of Winston, Salem, Camels, Doral, 
Vantage, More and Now cigarettes and 
Winchester Little Cigars; Prince Albert 
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Smoking Tobacco. (Tobacco Workers 


International Union) 


POULTRY 


Miss Goldy’s Chickens — Brand name 
chickens. (International Chemical Work- 
ers Union) 


PRINTING 
Kingsport Press, producers of the 
World Book, Childcraft, Encyclopedia 


Britannica, Inc., publisher of Britanica 
Jr., and Great Books of the Western 
World. (Graphic Arts International 
Union; International Typographical 
Union; International Printing and Graph- 
ic Communications Union; International 
Association of Machinists) 


PRESCRIPTION EYEGLASSES, CONTACT 
LENSES AND OPTICAL FRAMES 


Dal-Tex Optical Co.—Eyeglass frames, 
lenses, contact lenses, sunglasses, safety 
glasses. (International Union of Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers) 


PRODUCE 


Non-union iceberg lettuce — (United 
Farm Workers of America) 


FURNITURE 


Charles Manufacturing Company, Do- 
than, Ala., (United Furniture Workers of 
America) 


Mason-Tyler Manufacturing Co. 
(United Furniture Workers of America) 


RIVETING MACHINERY 


Rylock Co. Ltd. (International Associ- 
ation of Machinists and Aerospace Work- 
ers) 


GLASSWARE 


Bartlett-Collins Co., Sapulpa, Okla. 
(American Flint Glass Workers Union) 


METAL BUILDINGS 


American Buildings, Inc., Eufala, Ala. 
(United Steelworkers of America) 
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REFRIGERATION 


Pet, Inc. — Retail stores and products 
of Pet, Inc. and its subsidiaries — Huss- 
man Refrigerator Co. of St. Louis, Mo. 
(United Steelworkers of America) 





[Keep your engine tuned. | 





Avoid hot rod 
starts. 


Drive at a steady pace. 











Don’t let the engine idle 
more than 30 seconds. 














And when buying, don’t 
forget the fuel economy 
label is part of th 
tag, too. a 








For a free booklet with more easy 
energy-saving tips, write “Energy,” 
Box 62, Oak Ridge, TN 37830. 


ENERGY. 
We can’t afford 
to waste if. 


U.S. Department of Energy 
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Applying For Your Railroad 
Retirement Annuity 


By D. E. Collins, Secretary-Treasurer 


When the time 
comes for you to 
retire, you will 
want to start re- 
ceiving your an- 
nuity from the 
U.S. Railroad 
Retirement Board 
as soon as pos- 
sible. Delays can 
be avoided if you 
know what steps 
to take and what 
documents to 
bring when you apply for benefits. The 
following questions and answers describe 
these steps and documents, and they 
should be helpful to railroad employes 
planning their retirement. 





1. Pm just starting to think about my 
retirement plans. When should I first 
contact the Railroad Retirement Board? 

It would be best to contact the nearest 
district office of the Railroad Retirement 
Board a few months before you intend to 
retire. That way, you can be sure that 
the records regarding your age are in 
order and that you meet the eligibility 
requirements for an annuity. A Board 
representative will be pleased to prepare 
an annuity estimate for you and your 
spouse, explain your benefit rights and 
answer any questions you may have. 

To locate the nearest Board office, look 
in your telephone directory under “United 
‘States Government” listings or check with 
your employer, your local Post Office or 
the nearest Federal Information Center. 

2. What documents will I be required 
to submit when I actually retire? 

For an employe annuity, you will be 
required to submit proof of your age 
and, if you had active service in the 
Armed Forces, proof of your military 
service. If you are applying for a dis- 
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ability annuity, Board personnel will 
give you instructions for obtaining sup- 
porting medical evidence. 

When your husband or wife applies 
for a spouse annuity, he or she will have 
to provide proofs of age and marriage. 

3. What are suitable proofs of age, 
marriage and military service? 

The best proof of age is a certified 
copy of the civil, church or hospital rec- 
ord of your birth that was made at, or 
near, the time of your birth. If such proof 
is not available, you should present the 
oldest records that you can locate, such 
as census records, school records, insur- 
ance policies, military discharge papers, 
fraternal organization records, and any 
other similar types of documents. It is 
advisable to contact a Board office a year 
cr two before you plan to retire if you 
do not have suitable proof of your age. 
Otherwise you may miscalculate your 
eligibility date, or work past your sup- 
plemental annuity closing date. This is 
also important for Medicare purposes. 

The best proof of marriage is a certi- 
fied copy of the public or church mar- 
riage record or the original marriage cer- 
tificate. 

Proof of military service may be the 
original or a copy of the certificate of 
your discharge or any official military 
record that shows the dates of your active 
service. 

It is advisable to assemble these proofs 
in advance of your retirement, so that 
you will have them available when you 
apply for your annuity. 

4. Will I have to establish proof of 
my railroad service? 

The Board has a record of your rail- 
road service after 1936. If you had rail- 
road service before 1937, you can file a 
statement at any Board office to claim 
credit for such service. If you have al- 
ready filed such a statement, or if you 
will have 30 or more years of service 
after 1936 at retirement, it will not be 
necessary to submit this statement. Other- 
wise, you should file this statement a 
few months before you actually retire. 


5. What steps should | take when Pm 
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ready to retire? 

To receive retirement bencfits you 
must leave your railroad job and, usually, 
any nonrailroad job you have. However, 
if you are self-employed in your own 
unincorporated business, you may not 
need to give up that work. You may also 
continue to serve as an elected public 
official in the United States. 

If applying for an age annuity, you 
must relinquish your rights to return 
to railroad service and relinquish any 
other employment rights. If applying for 
a disability annuity, you must stop work- 
ing for any railroad or nonrailroad em- 
ployer; but you may retain your employ- 
ment rights until age 65 or until a sup- 
plemental annuity or spouse annuity is 
payable. 

You must also file a retirement appli- 
cation with the Board to receive benefits. 

6. When should I apply for my annui- 
ty? 

The best time to file for your annuity 
is immediately after you stop working, 
not before that time. If you file for your 
annuity before you stop working, this 
can delay the payment of benefits to 
you, since you would have to file an 
additional statement later, verifying that 
you had stopped working and had relin- 
quished your rights to return to work. 


7. How soon after I apply will I begin 
receiving my annuity? 

Payment at an estimated rate generally 
begins a few weeks after an application 
is filed. When final calculations are com- 
pleted, generally within 60 to 90 days 
of filing, any additional amounts due are 
paid retroactive to the annuity beginning 
date. 

For disability annuities, no payment 
is made until all medical evidence has 
been evaluated. This usually takes at 
least 60 to 90 days, since medical records 
have to be obtained from your doctor and 
hospital. The Board may also ask you 
to report for medical examinations. How- 
ever, once disability has been established, 
benefit payments are made retroactively. 


8. What are the work and earnings 
restrictions that apply to employe and 
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spouse annuitants? 

No railroad retirement annuity is pay- 
able for any month an employee or 
spouse annuitant works for any railroad 
or returns to work for the last pre-retire- 
ment nonrailroad employer. In addition, 
an annuity may be reduced because of 
earnings from other employment. 

For employes who retired on the basis 
of age and for spouses, a reduction in 
benefits may be made if earnings exceed 
certain annual limits. In 1980, the earn- 
ings limit is $3,720 for annuitants under 
age 65 and $5,000 for those age 65-71. 
The reduction is $1 in benefits for each 
$2 earned over the annual limit; but only 
a portion of the annuity is subject to re- 
duction, and some annuitants are not af- 
fected at all. Therefore, the Board notifies 
annuitants individually as to how earn- 
ings can affect their annuities. 

For employes receiving disability an- 
nuities, any work or earnings are ex- 
amined closely to determine whether 
they indicate recovery from disability, 
which could require termination of the 
annuity. In any case, benefits are lost if 
a disability annuitant earns $2,500 or 
more in a year. In general, one month’s 
annuity is lost for each $200 earned over 
$2,400 in a year, but benefits are not 
lost for any month in which earnings are 
$200 or less. These earnings restrictions 
apply to disability annuitants, based on 
age and service, at an earlier age. 


ENERGY. 
We can’t 
afford to 
waste it. 
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Quick Payoffs For Ex-Puffers 


The money you save on cigarettes is 
not the only quick payoff you may get 
from giving up smoking. People in an 
Oregon study also started breathing easi- 
er...so soon that researchers were slight- 
ly surprised. 

Five day stop smoking programs are 
run monthly in Portland by the Seventh 
Day Adventist Church. A team from the 
University of Oregon Health Sciences 
Center drew study praticipants from two 
of these. 


Beginning the week they went through 
the program and at intervals thereafter, 
those in the study were given lung func- 
tion tests. Researchers then waited to see 
what happened to both the ex-puffers and 
those who puffed on. 


They didn’t have to wait long. Though 
some in the study were followed for 
thirty months, most of the improvement 
came in the first half year. 


As a group, the ex-smokers had “come 
a lung way, baby,” so to speak. Lung 
function had improved on the average, 
with the biggest gains coming in the 
group which showed some abnormal 
function at the start. 

Researchers A. Sonia Buist, M.D., Gary 
J. Sexton, Ph.D. and Jerrold M. Nagy 
also noted that respiratory symptoms of 
cough, wheezing, phlegm and shortness 
of breath virtually went out soon after 
the ex-smokers’ cigarettes did. At least 
that’s what the ex-smokers reported. If 
they had such symptoms, they weren’t 
telling us about it, Dr. Sexton said in an 
interview. 

Of course, Sexton cautioned, the study 
didn’t deal with the very young or the 
very old. Subjects ranged in age from 
about 25 years to 50 or 55 years. Nor 
did the study focus on victims of severe 
respiratory disease, or look at other health 
risks associated with smoking. 

Still, the results, reported in the Oc- 
tober 1979 American Review of Respira- 
tory Disease, should breathe encourage- 
ment into a host of would-be “quitters.” 
They seem to indicate once again that 
people who stop puffing are apt to huff 
and puff less. 


THE ABC’S 
OF FUEL 
ECONOMY 


Here are some easy 
tips to help you get more 
miles for your gasoline 
dolar. Use them all and 
you can save as much as 
10¢ on every gallon! 


A NTICIPATE a 
stops, turns, lights, traffic, 
hills. 


Burr ER... 
yourself from other traffic; 
leave room to react. 


Conserve aa 
momentum by avoiding 
unnecessary braking, 
turning, accelerating. 


Deceverate Aer 
using the natural resistance 
of the engine, road, tires. 


Economize Pine 

in motion; start smoothly 

and quickly; keep a steady 
pressure on the gas pedal. 


Fixup... S 


your car; maintain correct 
tire pressure; keep your 
engine In tune. 


To get a free booklet 
with more easy energy- 
saving tips, write “Energy.” 
Box 62, Oak Ridge, 

TN 37830. 


ENERGY. 
We can’t afford 
fo waste it. 
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what's going on? 





If You Think You Were Hot! 


The following pictures were taken in 
the SCL and L&N Chief Dispatcher’s 
Offices in Atlanta, Ga., on July 13, 1980. 
As shown in the photographs the dress 
code for those working second trick on 
this date were drastically altered. At the 
time these photos were taken the temper- 
ature outside was reported at 105 degrees 
and inside the office the thermometers 
read 104 degrees. 


&N Office: L to R Gene Silvers and Pau 
Johnson, dispatchers; Russel 
Stiles, ACD. 





The heating and cooling systems in 
these offices had not operated properly 
for some time but on July 13th and 14th 
they failed completely. This was the hot- 
test month that Atlanta had ever had. 
The mean temperature averaged 85.6 
degrees. 

The good news is: with the handling 
given by Office Chairman K. R. Fletcher, 
Vice President R. J. Irvin, Jr. and At- 
lanta Division Superintendent W. G. 
Merritt, necessary repairs, added vents 
and adequate insulation have been added 
to the system and building. 
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SCL Office: Ist row Harry Frick, SCL; Ji 
Wilson, GA RR dispatchers 
| 2nd row Ralph Bounds, SCL 


| ACD; Barron Scott, SCL aa 


Can You Top This?? 








May 3, 1980 


a ar 
Thirty-four years of making transfers 
to each other. . .George E. Meier (left) to 
Ken Klovstad. From 1946 to 1980, in the 
Milwaukee Railroad dispatcher’s office at 
Mobridge, S.D., Miles City, Mont., and 
Aberdeen, S.D. Meier is now in the 
Minneapolis, Minn., office, and Klovstad 
retired to the golf course in Aberdeen. 
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The last several issues of Railway Age have pictured different dispatchers’ offices 
showing new equipment being used for the movement of trains. The picture of the 
dispatcher’s office at Alliance, Neb., shows the CTC machine which, when completed, 
will cover 296 miles of CTC. 116 miles is newly constructed track at a cost of almost 
$1 million a mile which is BN’s new coal line in Wyoming. This is the largest con- 
struction job undertaken in the United States since the early 1930s. The part of the 
CTC loop between Alliance and Orin will use microwave and a solid state coded 
track circuit system in the field to convey intelligence between the wayside sig- 
nals. Use of the solid state coded track system and microwave control will eliminate 
need for either underground cable or a pole line and will provide reliable communi- 
cations between the dispatcher’s office and field location. CTC and microwave will 
also be installed between Orin and Reno Junction. 





At Frisco dispatcher's office in Springfield, Mo.. GRS Traffic Master l! cte Control Console 
has five large color cr s displaying the entire territory, desk for two operators, each witha 
color crt and keyboard for specific details and manual control 
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This picture shows the General Railway Signal Company’s micro Traffic Mas- 
ter which was installed in the Somerset, Kentucky, office of the Southern Railway. 
This system allows two train dispatchers to efficiently handle the 75 daily trains 
with ease over the entire 328-mile territory. The office is totally controlled by GRS 
Genrologic microprocessors, which even run the five coding systems, eliminating the 
relay code system equipment. 
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This picture shows the CTC machine on the UP at Bailey Yard in North Platte, 
Neb. Bailey yard handles about 5,000 cars a day with 60 trains entering the yard 
for classification. The yard covers 2,550 acres and cost $63 million to build. The UP 
employs 10 per cent of the total population of North Platte. 





This is the Touch-Point Dispatcher’s Console developed by WABCO’s US&S 
division which requires no keyboard; blocking, routing, and switching are accom- 
plished by just touching points on the crt. Railroads, between now and the year 2000, 
are going to have to be able to handle a lot more traffic. There are several ways to 
approach the problems associated with more traffic and more trains. One is simply 
to build more track, and a number of roads are doing just that, lengthening sidings, 
turning single-track lines into double track, and adding a third main in double-track 
territory. Another way is to improve control over operations, through improvements 
in signal and communications systems and, importantly, putting computer technology 
to work in the dispatcher’s office. This is where the action is and it has been opening 
up a whole new world of minicomputers and microprocessors and now touch-point 
technology, with a degree of man-machine cooperation hardly dreamed of not many 
years ago. It’s a world that promises far greater efficiency in getting trains over the 
road with minimum delay, with all this implies in meeting hot schedules, conserv- 
ing fuel, and controlling crew costs. 


Three versions are seen to handle the complexities of increased traffic. The first 
version the system might start with is individual control, then go to a setup where 
there is system simulation but not control, with the dispatcher deciding on a course 
of action based on what the computer says is likely to happen and what the effects 
will be. Next would come a situation in which the computer would maintain control 
a majority of the time. with the dispatcher always informed but not exerting con- 
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trol unless the computer geis in a bind and can’t come up with its solution. The 
final step would be something approaching total automation, with the dispatcher hav- 
ing oversight and override capability if required. The final phase is seen to be com- 
ing into play in perhaps four years. Railroads and systems suppliers are agreed on 
their aims in the control area: to provide greater traffic-handling capability and 
flexibility, and to do so in part by making the dispatcher more of a true controller, 
lessening both his communications and his clerical work-load (which, by one esti- 
mate, can occupy as much as 80 per cent of a dispatcher’s time). 


General Railway Signal has developed Traffic Master II which is a minicom- 
puter-based system that feaiures consoles employing color vidio displays, operates 
primarily via functional push-button operator controls, and uses standard hardware 
and software modules that can be customized to suit individual needs. Paperwork 
can be greatly reduced, with system capability for printout of various reports, in- 
cluding the entire train sheet, while train location and movement data can be dy- 
namically displayed on crt screens. 


As GRS sees the future, systems “will depend less on detail-level displays and 
manual control entry, as most operating functions will be automatically executed 
by the computer. The dispatcher will be given supervisory displays showing train 
status, and he will have the ability to intervene when necessary to handle special 
movements. The routine of recordkeeping and button-pushing will be relegated to the 
computer, enhancing the dispatcher’s role as a vital contributor to the efficient op- 
eration of the railroad. 
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recent board awards 


By J. P. Erickson, Vice President 








ate Third Division 

; Award 22949 

pointed out that 

a merged Carrier 

is required to 

comply with the 

: separate Agree- 

i ments in effect 

i on that property, 

. if there has been 

a failure to con- 

@ solodate Agree- 

ments, though 

the claim in- 

volved was dismissed for another reason. 
Third Division Award 22949 — 

“Effective October 15, 1976, a corpo- 
rate merger of the former Texas and 
Pacific Railroad Company (T&P) and 
the former Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company (MP) was consumated. As 
a result of the merger the former rail- 
roads are now considered a single sys- 
tem, however, the Signalmen’s Agree- 
ments have not been consolidated into 
one agreement applicable to the entire 
system. 

“Claimant, L. P. Walker, is a Signal 
Electronic Technician in Fort Worth, 
Texas. He is covered by the T&P 
Agreement. 

“The Organization claims that Car- 
rier violated the Agreement when on 
March 1, 1978, it removed equipment 
from the signal system on the former 
T&P and shipped it to the property 
of the former MP. At that site an em- 
ploye covered by the MP Agreement 
performed the repair. The crux of the 
Employes argument is that the work 
belonged to Claiment under the Scope 
Rule of the T&P Agreement. 

“Tt is true, as Carrier argues, that 
the merger left but a single corporate 

entity. However, the failure to as of 
yet consolidate agreements means 
that from an operational standpoint 
two distinct contracts still exist. Those 


agreements remain viable. The rights 

of employes under each agreement 

must be enforced even though two car- 
riers no longer exist. 

“Thus, if Claimant can establish his 
right to the work under the terms of 
the T&P Agreement we will sustain the 
claim. Claimant must prove his exclu- 
sive right to perform the work. That is, 
Claimant bears the burden of proving 
exclusive jurisdiction over the work to 
the exclusion of others. See Awards 
13083, 13198 and 22761. 

“An analysis of the record indicates 
that Claimant has failed to meet the 
burden of proof. In fact, Claimant’s 
own letter admits that at best he per- 
formed 95 per cent of the repairs with 
the rest being returned to the factory 
for repairs. 

“Therefore, given the fact that 
Claimant did not prove exclusively and 
that there is absolutely no showing 
that the work was transferred off the 
property, we will dismiss the claim in 
its entirety.” 

Failing to call a person for work is 
the issue involved in numerous cases re- 
ceived by the Board. Third Division 
Award 22966 in a train dispatcher dis- 
pute found that the Carrier should have 
made a further attempt to reach the 
Claimant who was entitled to the work. 


Third Division Award 22966 — 


“On February 9, 1978, at 8:25 P.M., 
Carrier was advised that first shift 
train dispatcher, J. W. Branton, had 
marked off his position for February 
10, 1978. Branton was scheduled to 
begin work at 7:00 A.M. on February 
10th. 


“At 8:30 P.M., Assistant Chief Dis- 
patcher C. B. Tibbetts contacted crew 
caller Bowden at Manchester and re- 
quested him to call extra train dis- 
patcher G. D. Smallwood to notify him 
of the vacancy. Claimant, G. D. Small- 
wood, lives in Woodland, Georgia, and 
this procedure was followed in order 
to avoid a toll call from Atlanta to 
Woodland. 


“Claimant’s son answered the phone 
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and advised that his father was ex- 
pected to return at midnight. The 
Assistant Chief Dispatcher then at- 
tempted to contact the next extra train 
dispatcher, J. R. Scott. The attempt to 
contact Scott was unsuccessful. At 8:44 
P.M. Tibbetts called regularly assigned 
train dispatcher, A. J. Langley, who 
was observing his rest days, to protect 
the assignment. 

“The Organization contends that 
Carrier violated the Agreement by not 
calling Claimant for the position. It 
argues that Carrier knew that Claim- 
ant would be returning at 12:00 A.M. 
and that Carrier should have attempted 
to call Claimant at 12:00 A.M. to 
protect the position. 

“Carrier argues that it acted proper- 
ly. While Carrier raises other possible 
defenses, the crux of Carrier’s conten- 
tion is that Claimant should have re- 
turned the call when he arrived home. 
Had he done so, Carrier asserts, the 
call to Langley could have been can- 
celled. 


“An analysis of the record on the 
property convinces us that the claim 
must be sustained. Carrier called 
Claimant at 8:30 P.M. At that time, 
Carrier was informed that Claimant 
would return at midnight. Midnight 
would have been a full seven hours 
before the vacancy on the assignment. 
Clearly, Claimant would have had am- 
ple opportunity to report in a timely 
fashion. 

“Carrier’s contention that Claimant 
should have returned the call must be 
rejected. The evidence on the property 
simply does not support Carrier’s argu- 
ment that Bowden identified himself 
to Claimant’s son. In fact, it was not 
until four months after the incident 
that the argument that Bowden had 
identified himself to the son was first 
raised. The record does not indicate 
that the son had any way of knowing 
that the call was from the Railroad. 
Carrier’s assertion that Bowden’s voice 
was familiar to the son is also insuffi- 
cient to establish that Claimant should 
have known that the Railroad was ex- 
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pecting a call from him. 

“In sum, we are convinced that Car- 
rier should have attempted to reach 
Claimant for a second time at mid- 
night. It did not. Therefore, we must 
conclude that a reasonable effort was 
not made to secure the senior, qualified, 
unassigned employe. See Awards 16279 
and 20119. We will sustain the claim.” 
Carriers will fail to apprise the Em- 

ployes or their representatives of the na- 
ture of the charge in a disciplinary pro- 
ceeding and instead keep the charge 
broad to see what can be developed at the 
hearing or investigation. Such conduct on 
the part of the Carrier was rejected in 
Third Division Award 22910. 
Third Division Award 22910 — 


“Claimant was employed by the Car- 
rier as a Bridge and Building Carpen- 
ter. On March 21, 1978, he was served 
notice of a formal investigation: 


‘Formal investigation will be held 
in the Superintendent’s Conference 
Room, 901 West 48th Ave., Denver, 
Colo., at 1:00 P.M. Monday, March 
27, 1978, to determine facts and 
place responsibility, if any, in con- 
nection with your alleged failure to 
comply with the requirements of 
general notice and rules of the Den- 
ver and Rio Grande Western Rail- 
road Co., on or about 2:00 A.M. 
Friday, March 10, 1978, at Oak 
Creek, Colo. 


‘Your presence as principal at this 
formal investigation is required with 
representative if desired. 


‘If you desire any witnesses to 
appear in your behalf notify the 
undersigned promptly. 

‘signed J. A. Greener’ 

(Superintendent) 

“The investigation was conducted on 
March 27, 1978, at which the notice 
to the claimant was read. The claimant 
was represented by the General Chair- 
man of the Organization. At the be- 
ginning of the investigation the follow- 
exchange occurred between the hearing 
officer (Mr. Spurling) and the General 
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Status of Disputes Submitted by A.T.D.A. to Third Division 
National Railroad Adjustment Board 





Docket Sub- Status as of 
No. Railroad Subject of Dispute mitted 9-18-80 
TD-22926 SCL Compensation-Extra Work 4-6-79 Sustained 8-28-80. 
(Smallwood). Award No. 22966. 
TD-22474 CMStP&P Compensation-Rest Day 2-10-78 Assigned to 
Relief of C.T.D. (Bigley). Referee McMurray. 
TD-22480 AT&SF Discipline (Gauer). 2-15-78 Assigned to 
Referee Edgett. 
TD-22621 ConRail Compensation-Off Assignment 5-26-78 Assigned to 
(PRR) (Summerson). Referee Mangan 
TD-22622 ConRail Compensation-Off Assignment 5-26-78 Assigned to 
(PRR) (Harpster 3-1-77/3-31-77). Referee Mangan 
TD-22775 SLSF Transfer of Work 10-4-78 Assigned to 
(Official Performing). Referee Franden. 
TD-22848 SCL Compensation-Rest Day Service 12-13-78 Assigned to 
(Mullinax). Referee Kasher. 
TD-22855 AT&SF Discipline (Adams). 12-29-78 Assigned to 
Referee Kasher. 
TD-22864 FW&D Compensation-Loss of Time (Preston). 1-2-79 Assigned to 
Referee Franden. 
TD-22874 AT&SF Blanking Positions (Young-Williams), 1-5-79 Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
TD-22881 BN Discipline (Martin). 1-8-79 Assigned to 
Referee Franden. 
TD-22893 AT&SF Extra Work (Young 3-19-78). 1-12-79 Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
TD-22930 ConRail Compensation-Off Assignment 2-9-79 Assigned to 
(PRR) (Myers). Referee Sickles. 
TD-22936 ConRail Compensation-Off Assignment 2-13-79 Assigned to 
(PRR) (Harpster 1-21-75 et al). Referee Dennis. 
TD-22944 AT&SF Transfer of Work (Glendale-Mobest). 2-14-79 Assigned to 
Referee Dennis. 
TD-23028 ConRail Discipline (Gilmore). 4-18-79 Assigned to 
(PRR) Referee Scheinman. 
TD-23030 C&NWT Discipline (Shreffler). 4-19-79 Assigned to 
Referee Scheinman. 
TD-23032 C&NWT Discipline (Colby). 4-23-79 Assigned to 
Referee Scheinman. 
TD-23059 N&W(VGN) Relief of Chief (Bluefield, VA). 5-15-79 Assigned to 


Referee Roukis. 
TD-23060 N&W(VGN) Bulletining Positions (Bluefield, VA). 5-16-79 Assigned to 
Referee Roukis. 
TD-23209 C&NWT Officials Performing Duties 9-10-79 (a) 
St. Paul Office 9-5-78 
(Peterson, Schendel & Sutherland). 


TD-23224 THB Discipline (Hartley). 9-21-79 (a) 
TD-23223 JHB Seniority (Douglas). 9-21-79 (a) 
TD-23314 SCL Extra Work (Sammons 3-12-75). 12-10-79 (b) 
TD-23348 SCI, Extra Work (Sammons 7-28/8-9-75). 12-31-79 (b) 
TD-23274 C&NWT Discipline (Essert). 1-9-80 (a) 
TD-23364 C&NWT Compensation-Compassionate Leave 1-14-80 (a) 
(Mungon 12-14, 15, 18-78), 
TD-23389 MKT Compensation-Rest Day Service. 3-28-80 (b) 
TD-.... SIRTOA Discipline-Wage Deductions. 4-2-80 (c) 
TD-.... AMTRAK Discipline (Frank). 4-9-80 (c) 
(NEC) 
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TD-. . . . ConRail Discipline (Cupp). 4-11-80 (c) 
(PRR) 

TD-. . . . Southern Discipline (Glissen). 5-30-80 (c) 

TD-.... B&M Ccmpensation-Seniority (Salemni). 8-14-80 (c) 

TD-..... BN Discipline (Jones). 8-15-80 (c) 

TD-.... SCL Compensation-Loss of Time (Miller). 9-18-80 (c) 


Explanation of Reference marks in “Status” Column: 
(a) Awaiting referee assignment. 
(b) Awaiting rebuttals. 
(c) Awaiting Ex Parte. 





P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.1 B&O Discipline (Keene). 4-17-79 Assigned to 
Referee Edgett. 
P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.2 B&O Discipline (Bickel). 4-17-79 Same 
P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.3 B&O Discipline (Hines). 4-17-79 Same 
P.L.B.-2463 Dkt.4 B&O Discipline (Wilkinson). 4-17-79 Same 
P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.1 SCL Discipline (Brockman) 1-20-80 Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.2 SCL Discipline (James) 1-20-80 Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.3 SCL Disqualification (Herrington). 1-20-80 Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
P.L.B.-2616 Dkt.4 SCL Discipline (Bowers) 1-20-80 Assigned to 
Referee Sickles. 
S.B.A.-880 Dkt.36 CR Computation Test Period Avgs. 4-1-80 Assigned to 


Referee Edgett. 





STATUS OF DISPUTES FILED UNDER THE 1937 NATIONAL AGREEMENT OR 
THE 1937 NATIONAL AGREEMENT AS AMENDED BY THE MAY 30, 1979 
NATIONAL AGREEMENT: 

Dockets filed originally under the 1937 National Agreement and transferred to 1937 Agree- 

ment as revised by the 1979 National Agreement, as of September 1, 1980. 

Dkt. 86 Amtrak (NEC) New York, NY — Inadequate Force — Being held in abey- 
ance by both parties (ATDA and Amtrak) 

Dkt. 87 N&W (NYC&StL) Muncie, IN — Inadequate Force and Working Conditions. 
Committee retaining jurisdiction over the inadequate force 
question. 

Dkt. 88 AT&SF Winslow, AZ — Inadequate Force. Full committee deadlocked. 
Will attempt to resolve within the committee. 


Following Dockets filed under the 1937 National Agreement as amended by the 1979 
National Agreement, as of 9-1-80: 


Dkt. 1 — Mo. Pac. Houston, TX — Inadequate Force. Being held in abeyance by 
A.T.D.A. 

Dkt. 2-— Mo. Pac. Little Rock, AR 一 Inadequate Force. Being held in abeyance 
by ATD.A. 

Dkt. 4— StLSW Pine Bluff, AR — Inadequate Force and Proper Classification. 


Being held in abeyance by A.T.D.A. 

Dkt. 5 —S.P. (Pacific Lines) Los Angeles, CA and Roseville, CA 一 Communication Circuits 
(Train Radio). Committee retains jurisdiction. Being handled 
by S.P. and A.T.D.A. for resolution. 


Dkt. 6 — AT&SF LaJunta, CO — Inadequate Force. One position established by 
Committee and job put on in August, 1980. 

Dkt. 7 — L&N Louisville, KY — Proper Classification. Waiting for ex-parte 
report from Carrier member of committee. 

Dkt. 8 — C&O Richmond, VA — Window and Fire Escapes — Working Con- 


ditions. Dispute filed by A.T.D.A. Aug. 22, 1980. Waiting for 
ex-parte submissions from both parties. 
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washington report 


By Richard J. Calistri 


Amtrak has been tooting its own horn 
and with some justification. After all, 
Amtrak appears to be heading for a rec- 
ord-breaking year for passenger-carrying 
service — the very job Congress had in 
mind when it created the National Rail- 
road Passenger Corporation — known to 
one and all as Amtrak. 

Lately there has been a veritable bliz- 
zard of press releases emanating from 
Amtrak’s Washington headquarters — 
press releases extolling the number of 
passengers carried; on-time performance; 
new trains in operation; new equipment. 
It has been nothing but good news, good 
news, good news from Amtrak. 


Now comes the dreary old New York 
Times with statements such as these: 

“Ridership has continued to mount. 
On-time performance has inched up in 
the last few months, surpassing the air- 
lines’ record. Passenger services have 
been beefed up, and the addition of new 
and refurbished equipment promises fur- 
ther gains. 

“But an examination by The New 
York Times of Amtrak’s own complaint 
files shows that the agency still has a 
long way to go. Late departures and ar- 
rivals, heating and air-conditioning break- 
downs, services lapses and other problems 
continue to frustrate management’s efforts 
to overcome more than a quarter century 
of neglect of America’s passenger rail 
network.” 

Ralph Blumenthal, the Timesman who 
wrote the article, tells the anecdote of 
Amtrak’s president, Alan S. Boyd, who 
was Secretary of Transportation in the 
Johnson Administration. 


Boyd, it seems, was riding the famed 
Metroliner from Washington to New 
York and decided to try one of the egg- 
muffin sandwiches the railroad had been 
promoting heavily as a breakfast special. 
But he was too late. By Baltimore, the 
item was sold out. 
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This puzzled the Amtrak president. 
How many eggs had been stocked, he 
asked the crew? Three, he was told. Just 
three eggs for the whole train. That inci- 
dent led Boyd to establish an Amtrak 
passenger service department. 

Blumenthal reports that The Times 
inquiry was prompted by a steady stream 
of letters from readers complaining about 
poor service on Amtrak, “many of them 
commenting ironically on the govern- 
ment’s efforts to lure them out of their 
gas-guzzling cars with promises of easy, 
comfortable rail travel.” 

The Times sought, and won, permission 
to examine Amtrak’s own complaint files. 
Here’s what Blumenthal found: 

e Unhappy passengers filed a total of 
54,815 complaints about trips. These ar- 
rived in 32,000 letters and 15,000 phone 
calls, many dealing with more than one 
grievance. 

e 22,020 passengers complained about 
train performance. 

。 7,582 made complaints of coach and 
sleeper equipment condition. 

e 3,830 complaints were about station 
service. 

。 3,245 complaints were over reserva- 
tion service. 

e 2,528 complaints were against per- 
sonnel. 

。 1,662 were about train food and 
drink service 

。 10,477 were complaints about mis- 
cellaneous other grievances. 

Blumenthal points out that “commen- 
dations were also tabulated. There were 
2,839 of those.” 


“The three critical problems,” accord- 
ing to Boyd, “are on-time performance, 
equipment failure and quality of service. 
In per cent on-time we're in the low 70’s 
as opposed to 55 last year. On equipment 
we are moving at flak speed to rebuild — 
that’s helped out on-time performance. 
And we created a passenger service de- 
partment. Things are substantially better 
than a year ago.” 


Asked how long it will take to bring 
about substantial improvements, Boyd 
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said, “Two more years. Can you make 
it?” 

Meanwhile, says Blumenilial, Amirak 
has been able to “speed up complaint 
handling as it assumed responsibility for 
looking over its own shoulder. . .More 
personnel have been assigned to investi- 
gating grievances.” 

Says Ross Capon, executive director of 
the National Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, a riders’ lobby: ‘Where they 
put in rebuilt equipment complaints have 
fallen off drastically. We feel next year 
complaints will drop down to practically 
nothing. But we still have a gruesome 


winter ahead.” 
* * * 


SHORT TAKES 


An impressively detailed and illustrated 
booklet on how women can take advan- 
tage of opportunities to become highly 
skilled craft workers through apprentice- 
ship programs is now available free from 
the Women’s Bureau, U.S. Department 
of Labor, Washington, D.C. 20210. Titled 
“A Woman’s Guide to Apprenticeship,” 
the 30-page pamphlet explains steps in 
the process of becoming an apprentice 
and how the apprenticeship system works. 

* 水 * 


“Very disappointing” is the AFL-CIO’s 
assessment of the 96th Congress’ record 
to date, and the disappointment flows 
largely from Congressional concentration 
on balancing the budget rather than 
balancing the economy. Ray Denison, 
AFL-CIO Legislative Director, said that 
the expense of the budget “bookkeeping 
exercise,” programs to create jobs, spur 
industrial output and ease the impact of 
the recession have been sidetracked or 


suffered retrenchment. 
* * * 


Hauling of grain by the nation’s rail- 
roads is reported to be generally smoother 
than in recent years. The ICC said that 
no grain has been ruined because of too 
few cars or unusual congestion at termi- 
nals. The ICC also noted that in spite of 
recent volcanic eruptions of Mt. St. 
Helens, the wheat harvest in the Pacific 
northwest is at a “near record” level. 
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the doctors say 


Value Of Anuual Physical 
By Lawrence Lamb, M.D. 





Dear Dr. Lamb — It’s about time for 
my annual physical examination. During 
the past year I’ve heard several reports 
that this is a useless exercise plus being 
expensive. Im 51 years old and a male 
and don’t have any medical problems 
that I know of. I get an annual physical 
because I want to stay in good health. 
I’m sure there are a lot of your readers 
who would like to know whether we’re 
wasting our time and money with this 
effort. 

Dear Reader — It depends on what 
you mean by an annual physical exami- 
nation. In certain situations entirely too 
many tests and perhaps some overly so- 
phisticated tests are done too frequently. 
But the major causes of death and serious 
illnesses are often associated with changes 
that don’t cause symptoms. Many men 
in your age group drop dead from a heart 
attack. Their first symptom is when they 
drop dead. It’s a little late to do an 
examination then. 

We know full well that the risk of 
having a heart attack or a stroke is signi- 
ficantly increased by high blood pressure, 
which may cause no symptoms at all, and 
high cholesterol levels which you won’t 
know about unless you have a blood test. 

Some news accounts are of reports 
based on expense versus economic return. 
This really doesn’t make any sense to the 
individual. As one physician said, “It’s 
like saying you don’t need the fire de- 
partment because you haven’t had any 
fires.” 

The incidence of heart attacks and 
strokes has significantly decreased in this 
country in recent times. One reason is 
because of detection and control of high 
blood pressure in people who didn’t even 
know they had it. 


Did you know that the third most 
common cause of cancer deaths in men 
in this country is cancer of the prostate? 
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Did you also know that only 5 per cent 
of the men in civilian life with cancer 
of the prostate survive but the survival 
rate from Walter Reed Army Hospital is 
50 per cent? Guess why? It’s because the 
army series is from people who have 
regular medical examinations and the 
cancer is detected early enough to do 
something about it. 

If you adopt the attitude that annual 
medical examinations aren’t worth the 
cost, you might as well forget about pre- 
venting heart attacks, strokes and cancer 
— the major killers and causes of disease 
in our society today. So what if it costs 
you a little time and money and you 
never develop any of these serious ill- 
ness? That’s a small price to pay for the 
opportunity to either prevent such catas- 
trophies or to be able to be cured if one 
of them occurs. 


outdoor sportsman 


Groups Fighting Over Hunting 





(The article in the last issue told of 
groups, mostly in Washington State, 
fighting each other over hunting. We 
have now heard from J. K. Hobbs of In- 
dependence, Mo., who enlarges on the 
information concerning hunters in other 
areas and especially in Missouri. Here 
is what he says, in part. — Editor.) 

“I enjoy both birding and hunting. 
Hunters have, through Ducks Unlimited, 
saved and reclaimed thousands of acres 
of habitat for waterfowl. The largest and 
the original conservation group, the Au- 
dubon Society, sounded warnings and 
hired their own wardens many years 
before the hunters awoke to the fact that 
they were indeed slaughtering more game 
than Mother Nature could produce. 

“There are two fairly large militant 
protectionist groups but the majority of 
the protectionist groups will meet most 
of the hunting groups near the center, 
in fact, will cooperate with most hunting 
organizations. 

“Our local Audubon affiliate has a 
membership with one of the largest of 
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the hunting groups, the National Wildlife 
Federation. We joined together in the 
attempt to educate the people of Missouri 
and were successful to the extent that 
since 1977 the Missouri Department of 
Conservation has collected over $20 mil- 
lion each year from a 1/8 of 1 per cent 
sales tax that the people voted to assess 
themselves. Fifty-two million dollars has 
been used to purchase over 80,000 acres 
of conservation land. These parcels are 
not state parks but are tracts of prairie, 
marsh and forest. Over the last three 
years colorado has collected $1 million for 
its non-game wildlife program — from do- 
nations made by a check-off arrangement 
on state tax returns. 


“Most other states may go their same 
old way, trudging along the rut of tradi- 
tional fish and game management prac- 
tices, seeking only to pump up the game 
populations and the license sales, and to 
hell with the non-hunters. Such states 
need scmeone to put forth the effort to 
educate the people before it is too late; 
people will respond if the alternative is 
intelligently presented.” 





Some people’s idea of keeping a secret 
is lowering their voices when they tell it. 


Franklin P. Jones 


And Speaking Of Pennies, they’re in 
short supply these days, so much so that 
merchants and banks are paying bounties 
for them. A Denver McDonald’s recently 
gave out free desserts to people who paid 
for meals with penny rolls, and a New 
Mexico bank paid $1.25 for every 100 
pennies brought in by customers. The 
U.S. mints 60 million pennies a day, and 
there are 35 billion in circulation 一 


but they don’t seem to be circulating. 
* * * 


U.S. Businesses Fill Out 10 billion 
sheets of paper a year for the federal 
government, says the Center for the 
Study of American Business. The fed’s 
yearly paper take from business and 
other sources could fill the Astrodome 50 
times. 
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conversation pieces 





Stanford, Calif. — Cells like “tiny little 
factories” that produce pure human anti- 
bodies — the body’s first line of defense 
against disease — have been developed by 
researchers at Stanford University Medi- 
cal School. 

By fusing human bone-marrow cancer 
cells with specially primed kuman spleen 
cells, Drs. Henry Kaplan and Lennart 
Olsson produced a pure hybrid cell line 
that quickly produces human antibodies. 

The development could mean the 
eventual production of antibodies to help 
diagnose and treat a number of diseases, 
including cancer, because tle antibodies 
bind to a substance called antigens on 
foreign cells in the body, Kaplan said. 

Previously, researchers had succeeded 
in artificially producing only pure mouse 
antibodies. 

* * * 


A Hawaiian doctor, notes The Wall 
Street Journal, tells of a patient with so 
much iron in his blood from transfusions 
that he set off a metal detector in an 
airport. Honest. 

* * * 


That temperature influences taste sen- 
sitivity has been recognized for a long 
time, according to Dr. Carl Pfaffman in 
his study, “Taste and Smell.” Pfaffman’s 
research shows that sensitivity to sweet 
substances may rise with a rise in temp- 
erature. In any case, it is a fact that 
small quantities of sweet or citrus flavor 
satisfy the mucous membranes of the 
mouth and enable one to crink less for 


thirst. 
* * * 


Inflation increases your value, if that’s 
any consolation to you. The minerals in 
your body today are worth $7.28, up 643 
per cent from the 98c of ten years ago. 
However, your body is more than just a 
bunch of minerals; one expert has placed 
a $6 million value on a living adult by. 
pricing such expensive elements as hemo- 
globin, insulin and DNA. 
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Why are mustaches, beards, and long 
hair taking a back seat in the men’s 
fashion scene? According to a New York 
designer, the conservative “in” look re- 
sults from the overall aging of the popu- 
lation. 

* * 水 


Prince Charles, asked if he will give up 
polo because of public pressure, recently 
noted: “Although I’m not a skillful play- 
er, I intend to keep at it until I’m ai 
least 50 — that’s when my father gave it 
up. Or I shall go on as long as I bounce 
when I fall off, which I still do. Time 
to stop is when bouncing stops.” 

* * * 


About $3,000,000 is shredded every 
day by employes at the Federal Reserve 
Bank in Boston, in an effort to remove 
worn-out bills from circulation. Officials 
say that one-dollar bills last about 22 
months before wearing out. Five dollar 
bills last about two years, tens three 
years, and 20’s for five. One-hundred 
dollar bills stay in circulation about 25 
years. 

* * * 


The life expectancy of a typical 65- 
year old man, reports Family Weekly, 
has increased by about 10 months during 
the last five years, bringing his current 
life expectancy to 80 years. During the 
same five-year period, female life expec- 
tancy at age 65 increased by eight 
months. The average female life span is 
now 84 years. 

* * * 


Only 4 per cent of medical students 
now elect psychiatry as their specialty, 
compared with 12 per cent of students 
in 1968, notes the American Psychiatric 
Association. The Association characterized 
prospective psychiatrists as being uninter- 
ested in religion and politically liberal. 

* * * 


Her pantyhose is slipping, 

the feet are much too small; 

it’s clear she bought the label 
which read, “One size fits all!” 


M.B.G. 
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In the Pullman Parlor Car of the 1880s, 
the saying was: “Let George do it.” 
Scribner’s Monthly, 1888 


rail remnants 





Lord of the Pullman Car 


In the early years of steam, it is hard 
to understand how passengers could have 
fallen asleep. Many travelers did indeed 
fall asleep on the hard wooden benches, 
their hats falling off, their heads loped 





sideways. When head lamps were in- 
vented night travel increased so it was 
inevitable that the next step was for some 
railroad to provide sleepy passengers with 
a place to rest. 


The first sleeping car was introduced 
in 1836. It was simply a regular coach 
that had been divided into several com- 
partments. Each one being fitted with 
two or three padded shelves. There was 
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no bedding provided and you were ex- 
pected to bring your own blanket. The 
car was heated with a wood-burning 
stove. The sleeper was meant for men 
only. No woman would have ventured 
inside the foul-smelling candle lit, dormi- 
tory with its brass spittoons and bodies 
laid out like cadavers in a morgue. 

Twenty or thirty years of painful 
nights passed between the first sleeper 
and the palace cars designed by Wood- 
ruff, Wagner, Pullman and Mann. The 
intervening years saw many varieties of 
convertible swivel couches, horsehair 
bunks, cane-bottomed berths, hinged 
shelves and airborne platforms. When 
railroads crossed the vast mid-continent 
the extra-fare, luxury sleeper for long- 
distances came to perfection. 

George Pullman of Chicago, whose 
name has become synonymus with the 
sleeping car was trained as a cabnet- 
maker in a small town on the Erie canal. 
He converted two day coaches of the 
Chicago & Alton line into a new style 
sleeping car. The first Pullman car at- 
tendant was a young conductor by the 
name of J. L. Barnes who was put in 
charge. The new attendant wore a badge 
denoting his new position. The first trip 
went between Bloomington, Illinois, and 
Chicago on Sept. 1, 1859. The passengers 
had to be compelled to remove their boots 
before entering their berths, as they were 
used to the old dormitory type sleeper. 


The first Pullman was still very primi- 
tive. It was lighted by candles, no carpet- 
ing on the floor, and the interior was 
arranged with four upper and four lower 
bunks. The lower berth was made by 
dropping the back of the seat until it 
was level with the seat. A mattress and 
blanket was then placed on top of it. The 
upper berth was suspended from the ceil- 
ing by ropes and pulleys attached to the 
four corners. The berths were constructed 
with iron rods running from floor to ceil- 
ing. There was a small toilet room on 
each end. The wash basin was made of 
tin. The water came from the drinking 
can, which had a faucet so people could 
drink from it. 

George Pullman saw earlier than his 
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rivals that a growing class of Americans 
would pay for cleanliness and comfort. 
Not only did he build cars, he saw that 
they were kept clean and staffed them 
with trained attendants. He supplied 
them with bedding and linen and 
stamped his name on every portable item. 
This service became an immensely profit- 
able business. 


At one time traveling salesmen con- 
sidered it witty to call Pullman porters 
“George” presumably after the founder 
himself. Pullman apparently decided that 
porters must be men of the negro race. 
The first was an ex-slave, hired about 
1867. He is nameless in history but filled 
his position so capably that he established 
an exclusive field of employment for 
other black men. 


N. Nathaniel Hall wrote an illuminat- 
ing account of a porter’s life in 1931. 
“The Pullman Company prefers to dis- 
criminate in its careful selections of men. 
It recruits its porters mainly from certain 
states of the South. Indeed it almost 
limits its choice to certain counties within 
those states. It shows decided preference 
for the sons of its employes.” 


“As soon as a rookie enters the service, 
he goes to school in one of the large rail- 
road centers. A side-tracked sleeping car 
is his school room. A retired porter his 
instructor. First, he learns to swat the 
fly, to drive him from the car. Then he 
is shown the proper handling of the linen 
closet and the proper method of folding 
and putting away clean linen and 
blankets. 

“Noise is tabooed, and even a soft 
knock on the top of the berth is forbid- 
den. A porter must gently shake the 
curtains on the bedding from without. 

“After several trials with a porter, the 
new recruit is turned out alone on his 
first trip.” 

The Pullman Company did not pay 
its porters very much. Robert Todd Lin- 
coln, son of the Emancipator and at the 
time president of the Pullman Company, 
had to answer some pretty pointed ques- 
tions by the Federal Trade Commission 
as to the division of the porter’s income 
between the company and the passenger.” 
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fifty years ago 


In the October 1930 issue of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER we find that: 
Mention is made of the fact that a pro- 
jected subway under State Street in Chi- 
cago will pass close to our National 
Headquarters...Trade union develo p- 
ments are showing a world-wide unrest 
with existing conditions. ..Army engi- 
neers were pioneers in building American 
railroads, according to a War Department 
release. U.S. Army Engineering Corps 
surveyed, constructed, and operated the 
B&O in 1830. Between 1825 and 1835 
Army Engineers were instrumental in 
surveying and constructing a number of 
short, pioneer lines in various parts of 
the country. Most of these either de- 
veloped into or form a part of well-known 
systems today. From 1853 to 1856 Army 
engineers surveyed four possible trans- 
continental routes, all of which were 
eventually built... 


In the November 1930 issue of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER we fiind that: 
The leading article counsels that “electing 
chairmen is an important responsibility to 
which every member should give atten- 
tion.” It points out that the success of the 
Association rests on the character of the 
men that dispatchers choose to handle 
their affairs with managements. It en- 
larges on the fact that experience is a 
great asset in obtaining best results and 
that veterans in the service should be re- 
tained where possible. ..A lengthy article 
expatiates on the theme that “experience 
proves that dispatchers who fail to ob- 
serve their right to representation at 
hearings get disappointing decisions. It is 
foolish to trust our welfare and future of 
our craft to the ‘benevolence’ of others,” 
the article declares. We now deal with 
corporations, and dispatchers should care- 
fully guard against the infliction of dis- 
cipline without full investigation and 
capable representation of their own choos- 
ing. . .Petition has been made to abandon 
the first line of railroad construction in 
the United States prior to the advent of 
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the steam locomotive. Tke line, built by 
the Delaware & Hudson Company in 
1828, was a gravity railrcad to carry coal 
from mines in Pennsylvania to a D&H 
canal. With the abandonment of the canal 
in 1899, need for such transportation 
ended. . .Times are not good. Comment is 
made on the sag in railroad earnings; 
railroad stocks are still on the toboggan, 
the continuing result of the calamitous 
stock market crash of 1929; and railroad 
unemployment steadily increases. ..A 
sample of 1930 type humor: MacTight: 
“I have nothing but praise for the new 
minister.” O’Malley: “So I noticed when 
the plate was passed.” 


twenty-five years ago 


In the October 1955 issue of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER we find that: 
President Braese remarks on the “counter- 
proposals” of the carriers to the 1955 
National Wage Movement. The Carriers 
propose to change the working conditions 
of train dispatchers which we have at- 
tained by our constant endeavors over 
many years...August 29 marks the 20 
year milestone since the railroad retire- 
ment system came into being in 1935... 
$1-an-Lour minimum wage bill signed by 
President Eisenhower giving more than 2 
million low-paid workers a pay increase 
beginning March 1, 1956...Article about 
women employes on railroads states it is 
now nearly 100 years since the first 
woman was employed on U.S. railroads. 
This distinction goes to a woman engaged 
as a Cleaner on the B&O...The “How To 
Buy” column lists higher inflation as a 
problem facing us. TV sets are now up 
to $14C, steak up to a $1 a pound... 


In the November 1955 issue of THE 
TRAIN DISPATCHER we find that: 
President Braese submits the current 
status of the National Wage Movement. 
The Southeastern carriers have created 
and authorized committees to participate 
in a joint mediation proceeding. The 
union expects that the railroads in each 
of the three territories will complete 
their Carrier’s Conference Committee 
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with authority to represent them in 
handling the dispute to a conclusion. 
A.T.D.A. says “pattern settlements” un- 
acceptable to members...Photo shows 
television being used in the Patomac 
yards of the Pennsylvania RR at Alex- 
andria, Va...Report states 99 per cent of 
government funds furnished to railroads 
since 1932 have been repaid. Also nearly 
$110 million more in interest fees has 
been paid. . Sample of 1955 type humor: 
Son: “Dad, what’s a traitor in politics?” 
Father: “A man who leaves your pariy 
and goes over to another.” Son: “What 
is a man who leaves another party and 
comes over to yours?” Father: “He’s a 
convert, son, a convert.” 


honor members 


25-YEAR HONOR MEMBERS 


In recognition of their 25 years of con- 
tinuous membership in the A.T.D.A., the 
following brothers have been awarded the 
special 25-year membership Honor 


Emblem: 
IN JULY 1980: 





C. J. Ball PM 

V. E. Beehler MN&S 

F. Q. Bethel D&H 

M. F. Essert C&NWT 

J. T. Gilboy EL (Conrail) 
D. L. Gregory NYC (Conrail) 
E. G. Long CMStP&P 

H. C. Napier SCL 

J. C. Nelson T&P 

R. F. Stehlik Wabash (N&W) 
O. F. Steward 


L. A. Waletzko 


IN AUGUST 1980: 


PRR (Conrail) 
BN 


P. R. Blocher PM (Chessie) 
C. M. Bonarden AT&SF 

K. C. Campbell BN 

J. G. Davis BN 

M. E. Dawson WM (Chessie) 
D. D. Drake BN 

W. L. Gray EL (Conrail) 
R. I. Hutchinson NYC (Conrail) 


J. A. Luthringer 
E. N. Overly 





NYC (Conrail) 
C&NWT 


F. E. Putnam BN 

J. A. Rowe B&Ar 

B. P. Thompson NYC (Conrail) 
D. B. Waterman EL (Conrail) 


IN SEPTEMBER 1980: 


W. E. Campbell BN 
W. N. Lockwood PRR (Conrail) 





Bro. Collins: 


Today I received the Life Associate 
membership card which I am happy to 
have and will be proud to carry. Thank 
you very much. 


F. W. (Bill) Mascaro Jr. (NYC, Retired) 
23468 Lorain Rd. No. 309 
North Olmstead, Ohio 44070 


Bro. Collins: 


I want to acknowledge receipt of my 
25 year membership pin. I consider it a 
most honorable gift, and I wish to thank 
you, and all my Brothers for this presen- 
tation, 


I wish to take this opportunity, to give 
special thanks to our National officers, 
and former General Chairman, Bill 
Wolfe, for their most able and untiring 
efforts on behalf of the Wabash System 
Dispatchers, these past few trying years. 


We often fail to realize our organi- 
zation’s true worth, until we really need 
help. Thank you again. 


R. F. Stehlik (Wabash) 
519 Oak Street 
Peru, Indiana 46970 





Doctors’ writing is so bad that their 
orders are often ignored by hospital em- 
ployes, reveals a survey at a 500-bed 
New England hospital. Study results 
showed that one out of six doctors writes 
illegible prescriptions and orders, and 
that the writing of another 17 per cent 
is “barely legible.” 
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Reprint of an article written 25 years ago which 
still applies very much today — Editor. 


The $64,000 Question 
By Peter J osserand 


The efficient operation of a railroad 
arises out of the efficient functioning of 
a given number of well-trained employes. 
The railroad produces only one commodi- 
ty for sale — transportation. If trains are 
delayed because of lack of sufficient help 
to keep them moving, the railroad’s pro- 
duction line is thereby slowed down. Not 
only is their production decreased but the 
cost rises. These facts are so basic that 
there should be no need to set them in 
print; however, the railroads seem to 
have lost sight of them in a maze of 
paper railroading. 


The $64,000 question is: If it is good 
economy to cut off one man needed to 
keep a railroad functioning smoothly, 
why not cut off everybody and get rich? 


THE VALUE OF THE 
WELL-TRAINED DISPATCHER 


The biggest bargain a railroad can get 
is a well-trained dispatcher that is not 
overloaded. Day in and day out, he makes 
the railroad more money than any other 
employe. This becomes self-evident if we 
look at it from a negative viewpoint. 


It costs a railroad about $25,000 to 
make a train dispatcher because of delays 
resulting from his inefficiency during the 
first year. This is a generally recognized 
fact. But, no one seems to have tumbled 
to another more important fact: When 
he is overloaded, the seasoned dispatcher 
is reduced to the same status of efficiency 
as the student. He costs the railroad just 
as much, not one year, but every year. 


The student does not work efficiently 
because he lacks experience. The over- 
loaded dispatcher is inefficient because 
there are not enough minutes in the hour 
to allow him to evaluate the myriad de- 
tails and plan properly. Like a chess 
player, the dispatcher must have time 
to plan his moves. Unfortunately, no one 
can see his mental cogs grinding out the 
answers, so the non-dispatcher official 
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jumps to the conclusion that he is loafing. 
Reduce force. Consolidate districts. 

Approximately, four thousand dispatch- 
ers direct all the traffic moving on all the 
railroads of this nation. Their salaries 
combined total an infinitesimal sum when 
compared to the total operating costs of 
all the railroads. If the railroads could 
cut off all the dispatchers and maintain 
their present efficiency, the saving to 
them would be insignificant. 


REDUCING DISPATCHING FORCE 
IS POOR ECONOMY 


On the other hand, if the railroads 
reduced the dispatching force by even 
half, the resulting congestion on the rails 
would cause operating costs to soar fan- 
tastically, if it did not actually paralyze 
rail transportation. 

To combine dispatching districts, thus 
overloading their efficiency to that of a 
student, can only result in a cost to the 
railroad many times greater than their 
saving on paper. Trains are delayed un- 
necessarily. Aggregate delays of less than 
two hours to trains will pay a dispatcher’s 
salary. If the maintenance gangs along 
the line are delayed as much as ten 
minutes waiting for a lineup, the railroad 
pays for several dispatchers. The entire 
dispatching district is slowed down and 
operating costs rise out of all proportion 
to the saving. In the process, the railroad 
has slowed down its production line. 


AN EXAMPLE CITED 


If a dispatcher stops one train that 
could have been kept moving had he not 
been overloaded, the railroad pays for two 
dispatchers they don’t get. As an example, 
let us look at one 600-mile dispatching 
district and see what can happen. To 
sections of this district were in Taffic 
Control, another part handled by train 
orders. 

Numerous motor car accidents and loss 
of gang time had brought down the wrath 
of management. The morning lineup had 
to be put out at a given time; a job that 
required concentration. In the ten min- 
utes it took to put out the lineups on this 
600-mile district, seven trains were 
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stopped that might otherwise have been 
kept moving. 

Figuring the costs of stopping and 
starting a tonnoge train at $50, the com- 
pany spent $350 in ten minutes and got 
nothing except their production line 
slowed down. If the dispatcher had moved 
the trains and let the gangs wait for 
their lineups, the cost would have been 
greater. 


When such delays were brought to the 
attention of management by the General 
Chairman, the answer was this: “WE 
KNOW WE’RE GETTING DELAYS. 
BUT THAT’S THE WAY WE WANT 
IT.” 


Why? Is management so cetermined to 
make life miserable for the dispatching 
craft that they deliberately sabotage their 
operations? Or, do they entertain the er- 
roneous notion that train dispatchers can 
be cudgeled into doing the impossible? 


MANAGEMENT TOO FREQUENTLY 
IGNORANT OF DISPATCHERS’ 
PROBLEMS 


Unquestionably, such antics arise chief- 
ly out of ignorance, a lack of understand- 
ing of train dispatching. There was a 
time when the majority of railroad offi- 
cials were promoted dispatchers but this 
is no longer true. Officials who are not 
dispatchers are never able to understand 
the dispatcher’s work for no one has yet 
devised the means of demonstrating to 
the uninitiated the functicning of the 
dispatcher’s mental cogs. Only a train 
dispatcher can understand a dispatcher’s 
problems well enough to say if he is 
overloaded. To the non-dispatcher official, 
he looks like he’s loafing when he may be 
working the hardest. 

The dispatchers’ office is the spark- 
plug of the railroad. A chief dispatcher 
can make or break a superintendent, de- 
pending on the degree of efficiency estab- 
lished in his office. Certainly, non-dis- 
patcher officials would do well to give 
the chief dispatcher a prominent seat at 
the council table when the question of 
reducing his force arises. He is able to 
say with authority whether the consoli- 
dation of districts would cripple efficiency. 
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He knows that the dispatcher must have 
time to plan his work 一 he must run 
the railroad — not have the railroad run 
him. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL BROUGHT 
NEW WORRIES TO DISPATCHERS 


With the rapid adoption of Traffic 
Control, where train movements are 
largely observable, the lot of the dis- 
patcher has deteriorated in many ways. 
Non-dispatcher officials jump to the con- 
clusion that twisting levers and pushing 
buttons constitute the whole of the pro- 
cedure. They have little or no conception 
of the fact that the dispatching is done 
in the mind of the dispatcher long before 
he reaches for a lever or a button. 


No matter what method of dispatching 
is in use, every observable movement of 
the dispatcher is incidental to the mental 
processes which precede them. And Traf- 
fic Control, the most efficient method yet 
devised, has brought its several additional 
worries to the dispatcher. 

The Traffic Control dispatcher, as a 
rule, has few operators along the line 
to call his attention to what may be hap- 
pening. The Traffic Control panel makes 
available to the dispatcher more informa- 
tion about train movements than ever 
before. BUT, he must have time to pick 
up and digest the tidbits of information 
the lights, bells, and pens convey. If he 
misses something, there is no one to call 
his attention to it. 


The dispatcher often finds a portion of 
his board behind him, so that he must 
keep turning his head around and around, 
like an owl. No matter how closely he 
may watch, he may miss something be- 
hind kim of importance during his mo- 
mentary concentration in any direction. 


Where trains are dispatched by train 
order, switch engines are no problem 
for the dispatcher. Likewise, inferior 
trains hunt a hole for first-class trains. 
Not so in Traffic Control. 


The dispatcher must make all meeting 
and passing points between all trains in 
Traffic Control territory, as well as man- 
uever switch engines against them. If a 
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yard goat gets in the way of the Stream- 
liner, the dispatcher has the exquisite 
privilege of explaining the why thereof. 


Every movement involving the main 
track must be authorized by the dis- 
patcher, even motor car movements in 
some districts. It requires the same figur- 
ing to give a motor car block time that 
is required to figure meeting or passing 
points between trains — running time. 


Often, the dispatcher authorizes hun- 
dreds of motor car movements in a day; 
and, where main tracks run through the 
middle of yards, he may authorize an 
equal number of switch engines to move. 


USE OF TELEPHONE 
PRESENTS PROBLEMS 


A good portion of the dispatcher’s work 
in Traffic Control territory is pure “jaw- 
bone.” He is working with men not 
trained in the proper use of the telephone; 
and these men use the phone under ad- 
verse conditions, out in all kinds of 
weather, with all the noises peculiar to 
railroading. The hazards of Traffic Con- 
trol operation lie largely in verbal mis- 
understandings. 


Given time, the dispatcher asks ques- 
tions to make sure he is properly under- 
stood by maintenance men, conductors, 
engineers, brakemen, switchmen, and all 
the others. If crowded, he may neglect 
to ask the one question that would pre- 
vent trouble. An old hen can’t do a very 
good job of mothering chicks if she is 
running around in circles as fast as she 
can go. 

DISPATCHING DISTRICTS AND 
TRAFFIC CONTROL 


Officials, too often, do not take these 
added burdens into consideration in fig- 
uring the amount of territory a Traffic 
Control dispatcher can work. Obviously, 
he cannot work as long districts in Traf- 
fic Control as he worked in train orders 
and get anything like peak efficiency out 
of the multi-million dollar installation. 

It appears idiotic for anyone to install 
a million dollar machine, then refuse to 
hire enough help to run it; yet this is 
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being done. 


Traffic Control increases the capacity 
of single track by speeding up train 
movements ONLY when a trained brain 
operates it at peak efficiently. It is the 
finest method of dispatching ONLY when 
the dispatcher has time to plan his work 
and keep an eye on the thousands of in- 
dications that come to him continuously. 


No matter what system of dispatching 
is in use, the dispatcher must have suffi- 
cient time to plan, in addition to that 
required for incidental chores. In its 
pure essence, train dispatching is mental. 
There is a limit to the speed and endur- 
ance of the brain’s functioning, Just as 
there is a limit to one’s physical capacity. 

Good train dispatching is essential to 
efficiency in railroad operation. There is 
no substitute. The cost of this supervision, 
even where dispatchers are given rela- 
tively light districts, is only a fraction 
of one per cent of the total operating 
costs of a railroad. Results considered, it 
is the kest buy a railroad will ever get. 

To deny this is only to display ignor- 
ance of basic facts. 





Give us 

a little 

of what 
you've got 
a lot of. 


RedCross. 
The Good 
Neighbor. 
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AutoCAP Revisited 
By Esther Peterson 





Have you ever experienced a slow burn 
over an unproductive visit to your car 
dealer? After the third unsuccessful at- 
tempt to cure the front end “moans” 
from the new car, have you ended up 
furious at your local dealership? If so, 
there is some hopeful news for you— 
and you may even be able to play a role 
in improving the general relations be- 
tween consumers and franchised Auto- 
mobile and truck dealers. 

Two years ago the U.S. Office of Con- 
sumer Affairs (OAC) took a good look at 
the way auto dealers were responding to 
complicated and aggravating sales and 
service complaints. The National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Association (NADA) had 
developed a consumer program — called 
AutoCAP (Automotive Consumer Action 
Program) — involving third party media- 
tion of such complaints by consumer/ 
dealer panels. Auto-CAP comes into the 
picture after a consumer and auto dealer 
fail to reach agreement resolution of a 
particular complaint. Auto-CAPs, how- 
ever, had no operating standards for re- 
viewing and recommending solutions to 
problems, and there was no active over- 
sight by NADA of how local dealer 
groups handled complaints. For these 
reasons we asked NADA to have an in- 
dependent auditor survey the existing 
AutoCAP. The auditor, finding problems 
with the program, made recommendations 
for improvement. At our and other con- 
sumer representatives’ urging, NADA re- 
cently accepted most of these recom- 
mended standards, the main features of 
which follow: 

e The percentage of consumer repre- 
sentation on mediation panels will be 
“not less than 50 per cent,” and each 
AutoCAP will be encouraged to ask com- 
munity members to serve on mediation 
panels and consider the appointment of 
recognized local consumer spokespersons 
to the panels. 
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e Panel meetings will be open to the 
public. 

。 Dealer permission to use the Auto- 
CAP name will be subject to annual 
“recognition and endorsement” which 
will be nationally coordinated by NADA 
and the National AutoCAP Council. 

e Each AutoCAP will be required to 
publicize and promote its program to 
dealers and consumers, spurred on by a 
national promotional campaign conducted 
by NADA. 

Relations between consumers and auto 
dealers should improve with the adoption 
of these NADA-approved standards. Since 
no dealer wants to lead the group in ap- 
pealed complaints, the program should 
provide healthy pressure on dealers to 
satisfactorily resolve consumers’ com- 
plaints. 


Where do you come in? 


I urge all of you — individual consum- 
ers and consumer groups alike 一 to get 
in touch with your local or state car deal- 
ers association and ask its president when 
his or her group is announcing adoption 
and implementation of the new NADA- 
approved complaint standards 一 and “If 
not, why not?” Since these associations 
are identified in different ways in the 
telephone books, you should ask your own 
car dealer for the correct name of the 
association in your area. If the association 
seems reluctant to participate in this pro- 
gram, write NADA itself for assistance 
and advice. The full address is: Frank 
McCarthy, executive Vice President, Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association, 
8400 Westpark Drive, McLean, Virginia 
22102. 

In addition to becoming involved in 
the NADA program, you may wish to 
learn about preventing automobile repair 
rip-offs by sending for a free Department 
of Transportation brochure, Consumer 
Problems with Auto Repair, to the Con- 
sumer Information Center, Dept. 505H, 
Pueblo, Colorado 81009. 

Esther Peterson is Special Assistant to 
the President for Consumer Affairs and 
Director of the U.S. Office of Consumer 
Affairs. 
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the a.t.d.a national women's organization 





Carol Kassera, Chairperson 
1366 Carol Place 
Aurora, Ill. 60538 


Mary Ann Collins, Alternate 
2035 Evergreen Terr. 
Arlington Hts., Ill. 60004 


LADIES CORNER 
By Beth Sprau, Reporter 


Well once again, and before I’m ready, 
the holidays are fast approaching. 

I found some tips on crime prevention 
measures that are especially for the holi- 
day season: 


YOUR HOME 


1. When going out, always check to 
make sure you have locked all the doors 
and windows. Good locks are effective 
only if used. 

2. If you leave during the holidays, 
be sure to leave a key with a trusted 
neighbor so that they can turn your in- 
terior and exterior lights on and off. 

3. Lock tool sheds and garages; keep 
ladders inside. 

4, Give the store an alternative address 
on your block for package deliveries. 

5. Keep all Christmas presents away 
from view of windows. 

6. If possible, have someone occupy 
your home when you leave for vacation. 


SHOPPING 


1. Try to shop during daylight hours. 
It is a good idea to shop with a friend. 

2. Don’t overload yourself with pack- 
ages so that you can’t watch your purse. 

3. Lock all packages and valuables in 
trunk of car; carry only those items you 
plan to use. 

4. To the extent possible, make an in- 
ventory (make, model and serial number) 
of all your valuable purchases for identi- 


Beth Sprau, Reporter 
P.O. Box 66 
Palmer, Wash. 98048 


Representatives: 
Maibell Irvin, Warrior, Ala. 
Jackie Timko, Warren, Ohio 
Janet Brown, Vancouver, Wash. 
Betty Hilbert, Addison, Ill. 


fication safeguard against the event of a 
pre-Christmas theft. 

5. Have bus fare in your pocket so 
that you will not have to open your 
purse or wallet at the bus stop. 


CRIME PREVENTION 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 
1. Buy your family: 


a. An engraver for Christmas and 
encourage them to use it every time 
they make a purchase of something 
valuable; 

b. A light timer to turn the lights 
on and off in your home; 


c. A whistle for personal protection; 
d. A safe deposit box. 


2. Set up a checking account to avoid 
excessive money around the house. 


3. Get your needed locks for the doors 
and windows. 


AFTER CHRISTMAS 


Engrave all valuable new items in 
your home and add them to your house- 
hold inventory, noting brand, model and 
serial number. 

As I said in the last issue, I have 
quit work to stay home with our daughter 
Susan. So far I really enjoy it. I have 
been busy canning and chasing Susan. 
Being home this year for the holidays 
will give me more time to do the baking 
I’ve always wanted to do at holiday 
time. Usually all I’ve been able to do 
is look at pictures and recipes in the 
magazines and wish I had time. 


Following are some holiday recipes: 
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WASSAIL PUNCH 

2 Cups sugar 

12 inches stick cinnamon 
Cups water 

Gallon burgundy 


toe bw 


12-0z cans (3 cups) unsweetened pine- 
apple juice 

6 Cups orange juice 

Lemon slices 

In large saucepan, combine sugar, cin- 
namon, and water. Bring to boiling. 
Cover and simmer 5 minutes. Add bur- 
gundy, pineapple juice, and orange juice. 
Cook over low heat until mixture almost 
boils. Remove cinnamon. Pour into heat- 
proof punch bowl. Float lemon slices 
atop. Makes about 1% gallons or 40 (5 
oz) servings. 


STUFFED BEEF ROAST 
BOURGUIGNONNE 
1 6-oz package long grain wild rice 
mix 
1 13% oz can beef broth 
% Cup burgandy 
1 3-oz can sliced mushrooms, drained 


3 Ib beef rib-eye roast 
Beef broth 

4 tsp cornstarch 
1/3 Cup burgandy 

In saucepan, prepare wild rice mix ac- 
cording to package directions except use 
the can of beef broth, % cup water, and 
the % cup burgandy for liquid called for 
on package. Fluff rice with fork and stir 
in mushrooms. Meanwhile, cut 6 pockets 
crosswise in roast. Season with salt and 
pepper. Fill pockets with rice stuffing. 
Place on rack in shallow pan. Cover 
loosely with foil. Bake in 350 degree 
oven for 1% hours or till meat thermom- 
eter registers 140 degrees for rare. 

Remove roast to warm platter and 
keep warm. Measure pan juices; add ad- 
ditional beef broth to pan sauces to equal 
% cup. Combine cornstarch and remain- 
ing 1/3 cup burgandy. Add to pan juices. 
Cook and stir till mixture thickens and 
bubbles. Season to taste with salt and 
pepper. Pass wine sauce with roast. 
Makes 6 servings. 
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editorial pickings 


Aren’t Unions Necessary? 


By George Francisco, 
Secy-Treasurer, International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 


In moving around among the Local 
Unions in our organization, and around 
the labor movement in general, I’m start- 
ing to notice a disturbing trend which I 
would like to warn our members about. 
There is an idea going around that maybe 
unions aren’t really necessary — that 
Workers could get along just about as 
well without their unions as they do with 
them — and without paying dues, to boot. 

I think I can see what some of them 
are getting at. After all, there are many 
employers who seem fairly friendly to 
the principles of unionism 一 a good day’s 
pay for a good day’s work; a safe, com- 
fortable place in which to work; reason- 
able provisions for sick leave, vacations 
and so on. There are, in short, some em- 
ployers who are pretty nice guys, who 
don’t ever force you to call in the union 
to settle troubles. So, the workers figure, 
why have the union? 


This way of thinking has led, I am 
informed, to more and more decertifica- 
tion elections — “decerts,” as they are 
called. Especially in hard economic times 
like these, unions lose their popularity 
as workers think they can do without the 
union in order to save the price of the 
dues. After all, they reason, their boss 
has never made any trouble for them; 
and what has the union ever had to do 
for them, anyway? 

But let me warn you about something 
Ive noticed in my years of experience 
in this labor movement: As soon as you 
start talking that way, the first person to 
encourage the union out will be the 
employer! Then, when the union is gone, 
and along with the legally binding con- 
tract and the stewards and the agents — 


WATCH OUT. 


Every single benefit which you enjoy 
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now as a union member was won for you 
by your union, I’d be willing to bet. 7 
don’t recall any employer —even the 
nicest guys — ever giving a union any- 
thing. And I am just sure that, once the 
union leaves, so do the benefits 一 one by 
one, slowly, but surely. 


I don’t say this to condemn the em- 
ployers. They’re in the business of mak- 
ing a product or providing a service in 
order to make a profit. The higher the 
profit, the better; that’s our system. 


At the same time and on the other 
hand, however, the union is in business 
to protect the potential loser in that sys- 
tem: the worker. It is the balance be- 
tween management interest and labor 
interest that leads to the kind of benefits 
you, as a union member, enjoy. Without 
one side of this equation, the balance is 
shot! 


I’ve known plenty of employers who 
would drink a beer with you at the 
company picnic, call you by your first 
name, and tell you what a great relation- 
ship you and he have: “Were not just 
boss and employe; we're friends.” 


That’s a friendship that I think will 
only last as long as the collective bargain- 
ing agreement that is there to keep labor 
and management on equal footing! Em- 
ployers treat their employes well when 
it is in the interest of the company, only. 
Labor relations are a struggle, and both 
we and management really like it that 
way. 

Im not saying that after a decert 
election every boss is going to turn into 
Attila the Hun. But if your union is ever 
voted out, Pll guarantee you that, sooner 
or later, you are going to take a painful 
cut in money, benefits, safety, represen- 
tation, and overall dignity! Then you'll 
need someone to help you, and the union 
won’t be there anymore. It'll serve you 
right. 





Children seldom misquote you.. .they 
repeat exactly what you shouldn’t have 
said word for word. 


Dr. O. A. Battista 


(Continued from page 221) 
Chairman (Mr. Ochoa): 
‘MR. OCHOA: 


Mr. Spurling, before we go on 
with this, in the notice to attend the 
investigation I note that he is charged 
with “failing to comply with the re- 
quirements of General Notice and 
Rules of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company.” That 
is pretty vague. Is he being charged 
with failure to comply with all the 
rules or is there a specific rule that 
he is being cited with? 

‘MR. SPURLING: 


Mr. Ochoa, the caption of the in- 
vestigation refers to the General 
Notice and Rules of the Denver and 
Rio Grande Western Railroad Com- 
pany and, if appropriate, all or a 
portion of the General Notice will be 
read into the record of the investiga- 
tion. 


‘MR. OCHOA: 


And, as to the rules, I have been 
asked by Mr. Plum to represent him 
and I cannot adequately represent 
him if I don’t know the rules he is 
being charged with and I feel that 
in that respect we cannot properly 
represent him and give him a fair 
and impartial investigation not know- 
ing the specific rules he is charged 
with. 


‘MR. SPURLING: 
We will enter your objection.’ 


“Later in the investigation, the Gen- 
eral Notice and Rules of the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad were 
read into the record by the hearing of- 
ficer. This document consists of twenty- 
one paragraphs. Some of the paragraphs 
cover numerous matters that could be 
the subject of an investigation in them- 
selves. After the reading of the docu- 
ment, the following conversation was 
entered into between the General Chair- 
man and the Hearing Officer: 


‘MR. OCHOA: 


Is he being charged with a viola- 
tion of all these rules? 
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‘MR. SPURLING: 


Mr. Ochoa, as Chairman of the 
Investigating Board, I am not at 
liberty to answer questions directly. 
I believe that the caption of the in- 
vestigation specifies it is being held 
in connection with Mr. Plum’s al- 
leged failure to comply with the re- 
quirements of General Notice and 
Rules of The Denver and Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Company on or 
about 2:00 A.M. Friday March 10, 
1978,’ 


“Throughout the handling of the dis- 
pute on the property the Organization 
continued its contention that the charge 
was vague and its submission to the 
Board contends that by charging claim- 
ant with a violation of all the rules, 
as it did, the Carrier was ‘obviously 
engaged in a “fishing expedition” for 
an alleged violation.’ We note that the 
letter of dismissal sent to claimant on 
March 29, 1978, followed the same 
general language of the notice of in- 
vestigation, without reference to any 
specific rule. 

“While the applicable agreement 
does not require that the charge be 
‘precise,’ it does require that the em- 
ploye be given a ‘fair and impartial 
hearing,’ and it is generally recognized 
that a ‘fair and impartial hearing’ re- 
quires that the accused be informed of 
the nature of the charge made against 
him in a form definite enough so that 
he may adequately prepare a defense. 
It is the opinion of the Board in our 
present case that the charge was en- 
tirely too broad to meet such require- 
ment. (See Awards 13443, 17592). 

“We will sustain the claim to the 
extent outlined in Rule 28(d), based 
on the charge being vague and indefi- 
nite, without passing upon the merits 
of the dispute.” 

Some Carriers object to having to pay 
an employe who attends an investigation 
or hearing and is cleared of all charges. 
The Carrier in Third Division Award 
22911 took the position that the discipline 
rule did not provide for losses sustained 
by an employe in such cases. Award 
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22911 rejected this contention and sus- 
tained the claim in part. 


Third Division Award 22911 一 


“Claimant was regularly assigned as 
an Operator-Clerk at Carriers ‘RU’ 
Drawbridge, Lorain, Ohio, on the sec- 
ond shift, Wednesday through Sunday. 
On Friday and Saturday, April 22 and 
23, 1977, Claimant was required to ap- 
pear at an investigation held at Belle- 
vue, Ohio, to answer charges made 
against him in connection with an oc- 
currence on April 17, 1977. As a re- 
sult of the information developed at 
the investigation, Claimant was cleared 
of all responsibility in connection with 
the charges which had been placed 
against him. 

“To be present at the investigation to 
answer the charges, it was necessary 
that Claimant lose time from his regu- 
lar assignment on April 22 and 23, 
1977. The time lost, plus travel ex- 
penses for the trip to and from Belle- 
vue, Ohio, form the basis of this dis- 
pute. 


“The applicable Rule involved in this 
case is Rule 27, Paragraph (d) which 
reads: 

‘(d) If the charge against the em- 
ploye is not sustained, his record 
shall be cleared of it. If dismissed or 
suspended, on account of unsustained 
charge, the employe will be rein- 
stated and compensated for wage 
loss, if any, suffered by him, less 
compensation received from other 
employment.’ 

“Carrier argues that even though 
Claimant was cleared of the charges 
placed against him, he was not ‘dis- 
missed or suspended’ as that term is 
used and intended in Rule 27(d). 

“Petitioner alleges that Claimant 
was, in fact, required by Carrier to 
suspend work on his regular assign- 
ment on the hearing dates and that he 
was required by Carrier to travel from 
his regular work location to the loca- 
tion of the investigation and that. 
therefore, inasmuch as the charge 
against him was not sustained, he is 
entitled to the payment requested. 
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“We have not been made aware of 
any precedent which would sustain the 
Carrier’s position in this case. It is our 
opinion that Petitioner’s argument rela- 
tive to the time lost from the regular 
assignment is viable and convincing. 
Claimant was ordered to appear under 
charges. To comply with this order, 
Claimant was required to suspend his 
performance as a regular assigned sec- 
ond shift Operator-Clerk. The charges 
were not sustained. Therefore, under 
the language of Rule 27(d) he is en- 
titled to be ‘compensated for wage loss’ 
and we so order. 

“The claim for travel time, however, 
is not provided for in Rule 27(d) and 
it is denied.” 

Having recently been accused of using 
“foul” language when I said “hell” dur- 
ing a discipline investigation. I found 
Third Division Award 22918 which fol- 
lows interesting. 

Third Division Award 22918 — 

“Claimant was assigned to Mobile 
Road Gang 8592 with headquarters in 
camp cars when the involved incident 
took place on September 15, 1977. 


“He was later directed by letter, 
dated September 21, 1977, to attend an 
investigation in connection with the 
altercation and charged with violating 
Rules 11, 17 and 18 of the Carrier’s 
Safety Rules for Engineering and 
Maintenance of Way Employes, effec- 
tive, September 1, 1967. 


“On October 7, 1977, shortly after 
Carrier officials evaluated the investi- 
gative record, Claimant was notified 
by letter that he was specifically found 
guilty of violating Safety Rule 17, for 
using obscene language while on com- 
pany property and this disposition was 
appealed pursuant to Agreement pro- 
vision. Safety Rule 17, which is refer- 
enced in toto hereinafter, provides that: 
‘Profane, indecent or abusive language 
is prohibited.’ 

“In our review of the investigative 
transcript. particularly the precise pat- 
tern of events between 12:30 A.M. and 
1:00 A.M. on September 15, 1977, we 


find that Claimant was disturbed, 
threatened, and wilfully struck without 
provocation by Trackman Washington 
and that his use of the word ‘hell’ 
under these disquieting and unexpected 
conditions was not inflamatory or a 
further conflict precipitant. 

“The utterance of this word under 
these circumstances and considering 
the insult and provocation which he 
suffered certainly cannot be construed 
as belligerent. His overall demeanor 
was not abusive, combative or insubor- 
dinate when measured against Track- 
man Washington’s agressive (sic) de- 
portment and his only fault that night 
was being in the wrong place at the 
wrong time. We do not find, upon the 
record, that the spirit or intent of 
Safety Rule 17 was violated and as 
such we must sustain the claim.” 








You'll get about 20 
more miles from every tank 
of gas if you slow down 
from 70 to 55 mph on the 
highway. For a free booklet 





with more easy ways to 
save energy and money, 
write “Energy,” Box 62, 
Oak Ridge, TN 37830. 


ENERGY. 
We can’t afford 
to waste it. 


U.S. Department of Energy 
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retirements 
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of members 





R. E. Carit SP 


Retired on June 30, 1980: Robert E. 
Cartt of the Roseville, Calif., office, South- 
ern Pacific Railroad, after 30 years of 
railroad experience including 16 years 
as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Cartt was 
born at Kings- 
burg, Calif., on 
Apr. 11, 1917. 
He began his 
railroad career as 
a clerk-baggage- 
man from June 
9, 1937, to No- 
vember 1939. 
Bob worked as 
telegrapher-agent 
starting Apr. 18, 
1951, and was 
promoted to train dispatcher on Oct. 3, 
1963. He was the last agent on the SP 
narrow gauge line in Owens Valley, 
Calif., at the Owenyo Station. The work 
was all Morse train orders and messages. 
From 1939 to 1951 he was: employed by 
Texaco Co. except for service in the U.S. 
Air Force from 1942 to 1946. He worked 
as train dispatcher in the Bakersfield of- 
fice from 1963 until 1976 when the office 
was closed and transferred to Roseville. 





Bob has been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since Aug. 11, 1964. 

Retirement plans include some travel- 
ing in the west coast and eastern states 
and then home to gardening. His address 
is 6330 Hemlock Way, Rocklin, Calif. 


95677. 
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J. G. Bickel B&O 


Retired on July 21, 1980: James G. 
Bickel of the Neward, Ohio, office, Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad, after 41 years of 
railroading including 32 years as a train 
dispatcher. 

Bro. Bickel was born at Neward, Ohio, 


on Feb. 27, 1921. He began his railroad 
career as a messenger on June 15, 1939, 
and was promoted to train dispatcher on 


July 18, 1948. 


Jim has been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 20, 1950, and 
was awarded the special 25-year mem- 
bership Honor Emblem in 1975. 


Retirement plans include traveling and 
doing yard work. His address is 85 N. 
25th St., Neward, Ohio 43055. 


ER ay 


A. C. Spilman B&O 


Retired on July 25, 1980: Alva C. 
Spillman of the Washington, Ind., office, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, after 39 years 
of railroad experience including 35 years 
as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Spillman 
was born at Sey- 
mour, Ind., on 
Aug. 2, 1920. He 
began his rail- 
road career by 
learning te l eg- 
raphy at North 
Vernon, Ind., on 
the NYC (for- 
mer CCC StL) in 
June 1940, and 
worked for a 
short time on the 
Peoria & Eastern and Michigan division 
of the old NYC before starting to work 
on the B&O as an operator Mar. 30, 1941. 
He was promoted to train dispatcher on 
April 25, 1945, on the St. Louis division. 
He worked as trick dispatcher, Assistant 
Chief Dispatcher and was Chief Dis- 
patcher when he retired. He is a fifth 
generation employe on this division. His 
son, Richard, is an extra train dispatcher 
in the Washington, Ind., office and his 
brother, Chester B. Spillman Jr. holds the 
position of Chief Dispatcher in the In- 
dianapolis, Ind., office. 
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Bro. Spillman has been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Mar. 4, 
1946, and was awarded the special 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem in 1971. 

Retirement plans are to enjoy life to 
the fullest and to stay in Washington, 
Ind., where his two boys and their fami- 
lies live. His address is 709 S. Meridian 
St., Washington, Ind. 47501. 


A. W. Taylor SP 


Retired on Nov. 1, 1979: Alva W. 
Taylor of the Roseville, Calif., office, 
Southern Pacific Railroad, after 38 years 
of railroad experience including 35 years 
as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Taylor was born at Spring Lake, 
Texas, on July 18, 1914. He began his 
railroad career as an agent-operator on 
Apr. 8, 1941, in Portland, Ore., and was 
promoted to train dispatcher on Mar. 28, 
1944. The office was transferred to 
Eugene, Ore., in November 1957. On 
May 1, 1963, he transferred to the San 
Francisco office. The San Francisco office 
was consolidated with the Roseville office 
on May 1, 1965, and he worked in Rose- 
ville until he retired. He is proud of the 
fact that he attended only one investiga- 
tion during his career and that was as a 
witness. 


Alva first joined the A.T.D.A. on May 
4, 1944. 


Retirement plans include working in 
his garden and with his rabbits. He is 
also making picture frames for his wife 
who oil paints. He plans on some fishing 
and boating too. His address is 7686 
Reno Lane, Citrus Heights, Calif. 95610. 


条 


R. P. Bertch NYC 


Retired on Aug. 4, 1980: Robert P, 
Bertch of the Toledo, Ohio, office, New 
York Central (Conrail), after 40 years 
of railroading including 15 years as a 
train dispatcher. 
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Bro. Bertch was born at Toledo, Ohio, 
on Mar. 29, 1920. He began his railroad 
career as an operator-leverman on Feb. 
14, 1940, and was promoted to train dis- 
patcher on Feb. 16, 1965. He served in 
World War II and received the Purple 
Heart for wounds in Germany in 1944. 


Bob has been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since July 26, 1965. 


Retirement plans include golfing, bowl- 
ing and fishing and enjoying life away 
from the railroad. His address is 6915 
Maplewood Ave., Sylvania, Ohio 43560. 


d 


W. P. Horn PRR 


Retired on July 23, 1980: William P. 
Horn of the Indianapolis, Ind., office, 
Pennsylvania Railroad (Conrail), after 
31 years of railroad experience including 
25 years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Horn was 
born at Paris, 
Il., on July 23, 
1920. He began 
his railroad ca- 
reer as a tele- 
graph operator 
on July 15, 1949, 
and was pro- 
moted to train 
dispatcher in 
1955. 

Bill has been 
a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 23, 
1962. 


Retirement plans include golfing and 


lots of fishing. His address is 455 Bahama 
Drive, Indialantic, Fla. 32903. 


W. C. Lily C&O 

Retired on July 29, 1980: William C. 
Lilly of the Hinton W.Va., office, Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad, after 41 years of 
railroading including 31 years as a train 
dispatcher. 

Bro. Lilly was born at Hinton, W.Va., 
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on May 14, 1919. He began his railroad 
career as an agent-operator on July 7, 
1939, and was promoted to train dis- 
patcher on May 23, 1949. He is proud 
of having worked all those years with a 
clear record. 


Bill has been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since June 16, 1953, and 
was awarded the special 25-year mem- 
bership Honor Emblem in 1978. 

Retirement plans include hunting, fish- 
ing, vegetable gardening and traveling. 
His address is P.O. Box 871, Hinton, 


W.Va. 25951. 


E. C. Greene B&O 


Retired on May 30, 1980: Edward C. 
Greene of the Cumberland, Md., office, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, after 30 years 
of railroad experience including 18 years 
as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Greene 
was born at 
Cum berland, 
Md., on Nov. 26, 
1916. He began 
his railroad ca- 
reer as an oper- 
ator on May 21, 
1950, and was 
promoted to train 
dispatcher on 
June 19, 1962. 

Ed has been a 
continuous mem- 
ber of the A.T.D.A. since Aug. 1, 1966. 
He is a member of St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church, the American Legion, the Knights 
of Columbus, the Cumberland Outdoor 
Club, VFW, 40 and 8 Society, Elks, and 
the 8th Air Force Association. 





Retirement plans include traveling, 
golfing and gardening with his wife, 
Vivian. His address is 11610 Olive Ave. 
S.W., Cumberland, Md. 21502. 


PB, (line, 
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C. C. Galvin NYC 


Retired on Aug. 10, 1979: Charles C. 
Galvin of the Springfield, Ma., office, 
New York Central (Conrail), after many 
years of railroading including over 30 
years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Galvin was born on Feb. 22, 1917. 
He has been a continuous member of the 
A.T.D.A. since June 6, 1949, and was 
awarded the special 25-year membership 
Honor Emblem in 1975. 

His address is 21 Hampden St., West 
Springfield, Ma. 01089. 


The scientists have discovered so many 
substitutes that it’s hard to remember 
what was needed in the first place. 

Robert Goddard 


“VM SAVING 15¢ 
ON EVERY GALLON OF 
GAS I BUY.” 


A 





,~ 
“> 


“Im doing four simple 
things to save gasoline —and 
it’s like getting a 15¢ discount 
on every gallon! 

“Slowing down from 70 to 
55 mph on the highway saves 
me 6¢ a gallon. Keeping my car 
tuned saves 4¢ a gallon. And 
Pm saving another nickel a gal- 
lon by using radial tires and 
keeping them correctly inflated.” 

For a free booklet with 
more Ways to saye energy and 
money, write “Energy,” Box 
62, Oak Ridge, TN 37830. 


ENERGY. 
We can’t afford to waste it. 


U.S. Department of Energy 
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obituaries 





It is with sincere sorrow that the Associ- 
ation records the death of these members, 
a significant part of whose lives have been 
spent in support of our mutual ideals and 
purposes. We extend our sympathy to the 
bereaved families. 


LEVI E. NEAL, 86, of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in June 1980. He retired on July 1, 
1961, from the New Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
office, Florida East Coast Railway, with 
many years of railroad experience includ- 
ing over 23 years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Neal was born Mar. 11, 1894. He 
first joined the A.T.D.A. on July 26, 
1918, and had been a continuous member 
since 1938. He was awarded the special 
25-year membership Honor Emblem in 
1963. 

He is survived by his son, G. L. Neal, 
3851 17th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, Fla. 
33713. 


F. H. AUSTIN, 70, of Osawatomie, Kan., 
on June 30, 1980. He retired on July 1, 
1974, from the Kansas City, Mo., office, 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, after 49 years 
of railroad experience including 37 years 
as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Austin was born at Morilton, Ark., 
on May 14, 1910. He began his railroad 
career as an agent-telegrapher on the old 
Central Division of the MP at Van Buren, 
Ark. During the depression of the 30’s 
he was furloughed, and from 1932 until 
1936 worked for the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., and other services. He was 
called back to the MP in 1936 and was 
promoted to train dispatcher at Osawato- 
mie, Kan., on June 1, 1937. He worked 
in various offices holding regular assign- 
ments at Osawatomie and Coffeyville, 
Kans., until those offices were closed and 
the dispatching operations moved to 
Kansas City in May 1966. 

He first joined the A.T.D.A. on Dec. 





16, 1937, and had been a continuous 
member since 1942, receiving the special 
25-year membership Honor Emblem in 
1967. 


We are sorry but we do not have a 
list of his survivors. 


JOSEPH E. (Bert) FRASER, 75, of 
Little Rock, Ark., on June 30, 1980. He 
retired on July 1, 1970, from the El Reno, 
Okla., office, Chicago, Rock Island and 
Pacific Railroad, after 33 years of rail- 
road experience including 26 years as a 
train dispatcher. 

Bro. Fraser 
was born at 
Mena, Ark., on 
May 13, 1905. 
| He began his 
railroad career as 
an operator on 
the RI at Leola, 
Ark., in August 
1927. During the 
depression of the 
, 1930’s, Bert was 
` unable to find 
~ work on the rail- 
road and took other employment for 10 
years. He worked a few months for the 
IC RR at the beginning of WW II but 
the balance of his railroading was with 
the RI. 

Bro. Fraser had been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 30, 
1945, and was awarded the special 25- 


year membership Honor Emblem in 
1970. 
Survivors include his wife, Lucille, 


1301 S. Taylor St., Little Rock, Ark. 
72204; a sister Mrs. A. N. (Flora) Gar- 
rett and a brother William M. Fraser. 


PAUL A. GUNTHER, 85, of Willmar, 
Minn., office, Great Northern Railroad. 
after 51 years of railroad experience in- 
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cluding 26 years as a train dispatcher. 


Bro. Gunther was born on Feb. 18, 
1895. He began his railroad career as a 
telegrapher for the Burlington Railroad 
at Potosi, Wis., on Sept. 23, 1913. On 
Sept. 23, 1933, he joined the Great 
Northern as a telegrapher and was pro- 
moted to train dispatcher on Sept. 28, 
1938. 


Bro. Gunther had been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since July 28, 
1938, and was awarded the special 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem in 1963. 


Survivors include his wife, Mrs. P. A. 
Gunther, 736 Third St. E., Willmar, 
Minn. 56201. 


JOHN K. RHODES, 74, of Beaver Falls, 
Pa., on July 23, 1980. He retired from 
the Aliquippa, Pa., office, Aliquippa & 
Southern Railroad on Jan. 29, 1971, 
after 47 years of railroad experience in- 
cluding 45 years as a train dispatcher. 

Bro. Rhodes 
was born at 
Louisville, Ohio, 
on Jan. 3, 1906. 
He began his 
railroad career as 
a clerk on the 
A&S in October 
1924, at the age 
of 18. The A&S 
is a coal and 
steel hauling rail- 
road, a subsidi- 

ary of the Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Co., one of some 46 
short line railroads in the Pittsburgh, Pa., 
district. Bro. Rhodes was promoted to 
extra dispatcher in August 1925 and 
worked periodically in dispatching service 
until May 1948 when he was appointed 
yardmaster, serving in that capacity until 
September 1950, when he acquired a 
regular assignment as a train dispatcher. 
He was instrumental in the organization 
of the train dispatchers on the A&S and 
electing the A.T.D.A. as their represent- 
ing organization. John was General 
Chairman on the A&S until March 1959, 
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when illness made it impossible for him 
to continue in that capacity. 


Bro. Rhodes had been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Mar. 1, 
1952, and was awarded the special 25- 
year membership Honor Emblem in 1978. 
He was a member of Trinity United 
Presbyterian Church and received his 
33rd degree Ancient Scottish Rite, F&AM 
and held many offices in Masonry. 


He is survived by his wife, Irene Sleka 
Rhodes, 1715 West 9th St., Beaver Falls, 
Pa. 15010; a nephew and three nieces. 


DARYL B. SUTHERLAND, 55, of Rose- 

ville, Minn., on June 27, 1980. Death 
was due to cancer. He worked in the St. 
Paul, Minn., office, Chicago and North 
Western Transportation Co., with 35 
years of railroad experience including 30 
years as a train dispatcher. 
e Bro. Suther- 
_ land was born at 
~ Superior, Wis., 
on Feb. 23, 1925. 
He began his 
| railroad career as 
| an agen t-teleg- 
rapher on the 
Northern Divi- 
sion CStPM&) 
RR on Oct. 20, 
1946, and was 
promoted to train 
dispatcher on 
Jan. 12, 1950. Daryl was promoted to 
Power Director in Chicago in July 1953, 
and held that position until July 1955, 
when the two offices were consolidated. 
He was promoted to trainmaster in May 
1956. He resigned his trainmaster position 
in May 1958, and returned to train dis- 
patching at St. Paul after the Eau Claire 
and St. James, Minn., offices were con- 
solidated. At the time of his death, Daryl 
held first trick West. 

He had been a continuous member of 
the A.T.D.A. since Feb. 27, 1951, and 
was awarded the special 25-year member- 
ship Honor Emblem in 1976. 
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Survivors include his wife; Audrey, 
1636 W. Skillman, Roseville, Minn. 
55113. 


GEORGE L. RAHNER, 55, of Massillon, 
Ohio, on July 13, 1980. Death was due 
to cardiac arrest. He worked in the 
Brewster, Ohio, office, Western & Lake 


Erie Railroad, with 31 years of railroad 


experience including 24 years as a train 
dispatcher. 

Bro. Hahner was born at Kansas City, 
Kans., on March 25, 1925. He began his 
railroad career as an agent-telegrapher on 
July 28, 1949, and was promoted to train 
dispatcher on Dec. 25, 1955. 

Bro. Hahner had been a continuous 
member of the A.T.D.A. since Jan. 27, 
1956. He was a member of the Massillon 
Baptist Temple. 

Survivors include his wife, Dorothy, 
1505 Walnut St. S.W., Massillon, Ohio 
44646; two daughters, Karen Marie and 
Linda Annette. 
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Bridge Anyone ? 


& v ¢ & 
Forcing Bids 
By J. F. Frana 


One of the basic cornerstones in any 
bidding system is the clear understanding 
as to what bids are or are not forcing. 
The concept that your partner can force 


you to bid again by making a bid of his 


own is sometimes quite hard for the in- 
experienced player to grasp. The reason 
for this can easily be understood. A lot 
of card games, such as poker, are played 
on a strictly individual basis, and those 
that involve a partnership are bid on the 
merits of one’s own hand with only one 
chance to bid. 

The rule of thumb on what is or is 
not forcing is that any change in suit by 
an un-passed hand is forcing upon the 
opening bidder for one round. Thus, in 
a sequence such as...one Club, pass, one 
Spade, pass, you are forced to bid again, 
the spade bid by your partner being forc- 
ing. In a sequence such as...one Spade, 
pass, two Clubs, pass, two Hearts, pass, 
partner is not being forced to bid again. 
Your two Heart bid is highly invitational 
and shows extra values, but partner is 
still at liberty to pass with heart support, 
and a rock-bottom minimum. I would 
not agree that a pass by him after show- 
ing ten points is the right bid, but that 
is another matter. 

One thing to remember is that, as 
opening bidder, you have already ljmited 
your hand somewhat by opening the bid 
with one. Partner knows that you have 
less than whatever you have agreed upon 
in the way of values for an opening two 
demand bid. You have already told him 
that you do not hold the values for the 
two bid by opening one. Your next duty 
to partner is to further limit your hand. 
The weakest bid you can make is the 
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simple re-bid of your opening suit. The 
next weakest bid would be a No-Trump 
bid, which would show a hand of about 
the same strength, but based more on 
high cards than distribution. 


By limiting your hand at your first 
opportunity, you make life easier for 
your partner by taking some of the guess- 
work out of things for him. Say that you 
hold 14 points including 2 for distribtion 
and 5 hearts. You open one Heart, part- 
ner bids one Spade, Opponents having 
passed. You should limit your hand by 
bidding two Hearts if you can not sup- 
port partner’s Spades. I know that it 
can be very tempting to bid two Clubs 
at this point if you hold four nice ones, 
but if you hold the values. for game, 
partner will not let the bidding die, and 
you can show them at your next turn. 
Do partner a favor by telling him that 
you have a minimum opening, and trust 
him to take over from there. He can 
very easily add his points to the 13 or 14 
that you have shown him and take what- 
ever action the hand warrants. 

Say that you are delt a hand contain- 
ing 16 points including distribution, and 
5 Hearts and.4 Clubs. Partner responds 
one Spade to your one Heart opening. 
You have extra values to show him, and 
you can do so very conveniently by bid- 
ding two Clubs. He should know that you 
hold over 15 but somewhat less than the 
points required for a two demand, and 
again is in a good position to assess: part- 
nership strength and explore further for 
the right contract without getting the 
bidding too high. The better you can 
describe your hand to partner, the more 
pleased he will be, and the better your 
results should be. 


Answer to question in last issue: 


Two Clubs. Stayman. You want part- 
ner to play the hand at game in a major, 
should he have 4 Spades or Hearts, and 
a three No-Trump if he does not. 


Question for this issue: 


You open one Club, opponent over- 
calls one Heart, partner bids one Spade, 
other opponent passes. You have Hearts 
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stopped and bid one No-Trump. Partner 
bids two Diamonds, opponents passing. 
Is partner forcing you to bid again? 


Tip: 


Sometimes what someone does not bid 
can tell you what you need to know. 
Say that right hand opponent opens one 
Club, you pass and your left-hand op- 
ponent also passes. You and partner ar- 
rive at a three Heart contract with you 
playing the hand. Your left hand op- 
ponent has taken a trick with the Heart 
king. It is vital to your play of the hand 
at one point to know who holds a suit 
ace. You can be sure that your right- 
hand opponent holds it, as left hand op- 
ponent has already shown up with 3 
points. He can not hold the ace, as he 
could and would have found a bid of 
some kind over the one Club, on the 
seven points he would have held if he 
had an ace. 





Fortunes Left In Sleepers 


Forgetful railway passengers left behind 
in Pullman sleeping cars just about every 
conceivable kind of article. Someone has 
suggested that if all these things could be 
brought together and placed on display, 
they would make an exhibit the like of 
which the world has never seen. 


Probably the most valuable single 
article ever left in a Pullman car was a 
diamond ring worth $120,000. 


One morning a Pullman porter, making 
up a bedroom berth, was astonished to 
find a diamond necklace, a pearl neck- 
lace, a diamond bar pin, a set of pearl 
earrings and a platinum wrist watch 
which, altogether, were worth about 
$75,000. 


Then there was the Pullman porter 
who — returning a pair of freshly shined 
shoes early one morning — could hardly 
believe his eyes when he found the aisle 
strewn with dozens of $100 bills. The 
money had dropped out of a pair of shoes 
he had shined an hour or so earlier. 


—The Reading Railroad Magazine 
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sandhouse snickers 





A real oldster is someone who thinks 
radio activity is static on the radio. 


“Mommy, guess what? We learned how 
to make babies today!” 


“What?” the mother gasped. Then, 
trying to speak calmly, she asked, ‘Tell 
me, dear, how do you make babies?” 


“Easy,” the little one said. “You drop 
the y and add i-e-s.” 


I was nine months pregnant, so the 
postman had no trouble recognizing my 
condition when I met him on the porch 
to pick up the mail. Without hesitation 
he looked from Prevention, the magazine 
he was delivering. to my expanded figue, 
and said with a smile, “Didn’t work, did 
it?” 


A group of medical students were 
listening to a lecture. The lecturer de- 
cided to prove his point by dropping a 
couple of worms into a jar of alcohol. 
The worms were dead in seconds. 


“Now, as you can see, gentlemen, this 
is the effect of alcohol on the lesser or- 
ganisms. Now, what do you suppose this 
proves in the case of man?” 


One of the students thought for a mo- 
ment and then concluded, “Any man 
who drinks won’t get worms.” 


I asked my uncle how he always man- 
aged to come home with a good catch of 
fish. “Well, it’s easy,” he said. “First, go 
in the evening, and find some lake where 
the people are still fishing. Then sit down 
near where the boats come in, and put 
your line in the water, but without bait 
on it. After that, lean back and open a 
cold beer. Before you know it, someone 
will come along with more fish than he 
wants to clean, and say to you, “Want a 
pail of fish?” 
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SPATCH JR. By Krista 
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“What’s it mean when they say, ‘The 
hogger went in the hole and dumped 
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The father kept bringing home office 
work every night, when his first grade 
son asked why, Dad explained that he 
had so much work he couldn’t finish it 
all during the day. “If that’s the case,” 
reasoned the boy, “why don’t they put 
you in a slower group.” 

© 


Discussing the imminent arrival of 
their second child, one of the parents sug- 
gested the family would have to move to 
a larger house. 

Listening, gravely, the first-born shook 
his head. “That wouldn’t work. He’d just 
follow us there.” 


A woman couldn’t get her car started 
and traffic was tied up for blocks. The 
light turned yellow, then red, then green. 
“What’s the matter lady,” shouted the 
police officer, “don’t you like any of our 
colors?” 


I heard why Washington stood up in 
the boat. Every time he sat down they’d 
give him an oar. 


We have the highest standard of living 
in the world. Too bad we can’t afford it. 
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*mon, kid, Live! 


BROTHERHOOD'S RELIEF & COMPENSATION FUND 


3601 N. Progress Avenue Harrisburg, PA., U.S.A. 17110 
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How to spend 


without worry. 





Bure the things you 

want makes you feel good. 
But spending that “little extra” you should 
be saving makes you feel guilty. And you 
worry. 

One answer is to buy U.S. Savings 
Bonds through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
They’ll take out that “little extra” from 
each paycheck for Bonds. 

You're automatically saving the 
amount you want to save, without ever 
seeing it. So you can’t spend it. You won't 
even miss it. But you can spend what's left 
of your pay (after bills) without „s9 Sty, 


feeling guilty. {o 
Without worry. Take 多 a > 
ko 


nerica. 


‘ings Bonds you're 
helping to build a brighter future for your country and for yourself. 
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